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FOREWORD 


The  development  of  a limited  continuous  speech  recognition 
(LCSR)  system  is  seen  as  a necessary  step  for  the  widespread  use 
of  automated  speech  technology.  Commercial  isolated  word  recog- 
nition (IWR)  systems  have  certainly  proved  to  be  highly  reliable 
and  accurate.  However,  certain  tactical  situations  require 
speed  as  well  as  accuracy  with  short  system  pretraining  and 
familiarization.  Further,  operator  performance  is  the  primary 
goal  of  the  system.  This  means  that  the  system  must  be  capable 
of  accurately  recognizing  the  entire  vocabulary  because  what  is 
said  can  be  a cue  to  how  the  operator  is  learning  the  task. 

Thus,  a system  is  required  for  training  which  is  accurate,  which 
can  handle  continuous  speech  with  very  little  pretraining,  and 
has  a branching  factor  equal  to  the  size  of  the  vocabulary. 

This  report  concerns  one  approach  toward  that  goal.  Pre- 
liminary results  indicate  potential  for  commercial  IWR  systems 
to  be  used  in  LCSR. 

/ 

ROBERT  BREAUX 
Scientific  Officer 
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SECTION  I 
INTRODUCTION 

This  report  documents  the  results  obtained  and  work  accomplished  dur- 
ing/ the  second  phase  (Phase  1)  of  a Limited  Continuous  Speech  Recognition 
(LCSR)  project.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this  project  is  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity,  a capability  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Naval 
Training  Equipment  Center  (NAVTRAEQUIPCEN),  for  application  in  training 
systems. 


Background 

LCSR  is  generally  landerstood  in  the  speech  research  community  to  mean 
the  problem  of  automatically  recognizing  natural  human  speech  consisting  of 
isolated  utterances  which  are  sequences  of  words  chosen  from  a small  (less 
than  30-word)  vocabulary  spoken  continuously;  i.  e.  , without  pauses  or 
breaks  between  words.  Reliable  automatic  recognition  of  isolated  words  is 
now  a fait  accompli,  but  the  techniques  used  in  isolated  word  recognition 
have  proven  to  be  ineffective  when  applied  to  continuous  speech.  Since  con- 
tinuous speech  is  the  more  natural  mode  of  human  verbal  communication,  the 
scientific  and  industrial  communities  are  vigorously  pursuing  extensions  of 
earlier  successes  in  isolated  word  recognition.  However,  the  general  prob- 
lem of  automatically  recognizing  continuous  speech  has  shown  itself  to  be  so 
difficult  as  to  warrant  restriction  to  a limited  problem,  focusing  on  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  reliably  recognizing  even  relatively  few  words  in  relatively 
short  utterances. 

NAVTRAEQUIPCEN  has  demonstrated  the  gains  to  be  made  in  training 
effectiveness  by  incorporating  an  automatic  speech  recognition  capability  in 
training  systems.  Isolated  word  recognition  is  often  sufficient  to  meet  the 
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requirements  of  these  systems.  But  it  also  often  occurs  that  an  automated 
training  system  either  requires,  or  can  be  made  much  more  effective  by, 
introducing  an  LCSR  capability.  NAVTRAEQUIPCEN  therefore  supported  this 
project  to  investigate  the  possibilities  for  obtaining  an  LCSR  capability  in 
support  of  training  system  development. 

The  initial  goals  of  the  LCSR  project  were: 

a.  To  identify  the  unique  features  of  the  LCSR  problem  as  it  arises  in 
training  applications,  in  order  to  have  the  sharpest  possible  defini- 
tion of  the  problem  of  interest  to  NAVTRAEQUIPCEN,  and  to  guide 
the  remainder  of  the  project. 

b.  To  survey  the  relevant  technical  literature  and  industry  to  determine 
the  state  of  the  LCSR  art,  and  to  determine  if  there  exist  systems  or 
techniques  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  training  LCSR 
problem. 

c.  On  the  basis  of  an  understanding  of  the  training  LCSR  problem  and 
the  current  state  of  the  LCSR  art,  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing an  LCSR  capability  for  support  of  training  system  development. 

d.  If  obtaining  a training  LCSR  capability  is  feasible,  to  develop  a plan 
for  doing  so. 

Early  work  in  pursuit  of  these  goals  led  to  the  important  conclusion  that 
development  of  a training  LCSR  capability,  while  not  without  considerable 
difficulty,  was  a worthwhile  venture.  This  conclusion  was  reached  in  part 
because  a new  approach  to  LCSR,  called  the  mathematical  machine  approach, 
was  formulated.  This  approach  was  subjected  to  preliminary  tests,  with 
promising  results,  during  the  initial  phase  (Phase  0)  of  the  LCSR  project. 

For  a detailed  description  of  the  LCSR  problem  as  it  arises  in  training 
applications,  a review  of  the  state  of  connected  speech  recognition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  project,  and  an  introduction  to  the  technical  details  of  the 
mathematical  machine  approach  to  LCSR,  see  the  Phase  0 Final  report;  Use 
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of  Computer  Speech  Understanding  in  Training:  A Preliminary  Inves- 
tigation  of  a Limited  Continuous  Speech  Recognition  Capability.  NAVTRA- 
EQUIPCEN Report  74-C-0048,  June  1977, 

Historical  Review  of  the  LCSR  Project 

The  survey  of  technical  literature  and  industrial  accomplishments  in 
connected  speech  recognition,  prepared  early  in  Phase  0 of  this  project, 
revealed  that  no  technique  for  performing  LCSR  suitable  for  application  to 
training  systems  of  interest  to  NAVTRAEQUIPCEN  had  been  reported  or  was 
available  off-the-shelf.  The  primary  shortcomings  of  reported  techniques 
and  systems  available  at  that  time  were  severe.  Various  approaches: 

a.  Were  incapable  of  operating  in  real  time  on  minicomputers 

b.  Required  very  expensive,  specialized  equipment  (preprocessors  ur 
parallel  processors), 

c.  Used  higher  order  information  sources,  such  as  semantic  and  syntac- 
tic constraints  which  are  not  necessarily  present  in  training  applica- 
tions, 

d.  Did  not  achieve  adequate  recognition  accuracy,  or 

e.  Most  frequently,  were  some  combination  of  the  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  progress  towards  viable  continuous  speech  recognition 
was  clearly  discernible  in  an  historical  review  of  the  literature.  Various 
techniques  had  been  described  which,  individually,  could  meet  each  of  the 
unique  requirements  for  LCSR  in  the  training  environment.  Awareness  of 
this  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  formulation,  at  Logicon,  of  the  mathematical 
machine  approach  to  LCSR . 

This  approach  adopts  a sequential  decoding  technique  for  word-spotting 
as  its  first  component  in  order  to  make  real-time  operation  at  least  potentially 
feasible.  Fast  operation  requires  that  the  sequential  model  of  the  words  to 
be  recognized  must  be  simple,  unlike  those  used  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
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or  at  IBM.  In  this  sense,  the  approach  to  word  spotting  has  more  in  common 
with  the  techniques  described  by  Martin  in  his  dissertation  of  1970^  \ However, 
the  adopted  approach  relies  heavily  on  automatic  extraction  of  the  simple 
sequential  characterization  of  vocabulary  items  to  be  recognized  from  exam- 
ples in  a training  sample,  in  contrast  to  Martin's  painstaking  manual  deri- 
vation of  the  word  characterizations.  There  are  other  profound  differences  in 
the  effective  feature  space  used,  the  use  of  temporal  characteristics  and, 
most  importantly,  treatment  of  interactions  among  potential  recognitions. 

In  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  difference  (interaction)  the  adopted  approach 

[2] 

resembles  the  HARPY  system  developed  by  Reddy  and  Lowerre  , in  that 
both  solve  a decision  theoretic  problem  on  a directed  graph  describing  the 
utterance,  using  methods  of  dynamic  programming. 

The  mathematical  machine  approach  to  LCSR-formulated  by  Logicon  is 
uniquely  matched  to  expected  training  system  requirements  in  several  ways  . 

In  particular,  this  approach  is  specifically  suited  to  real-time  operation.  In 
addition,  (unlike  HARPY),  it  avoids  consideration  of  higher  knowledge 
sources,  as  in  some  applications  (such  as  recognizing  strings  of  digits) 
these  sources  are  essentially  absent.  The  adopted  approach  also  accepts  a 
significant  off-line  computational  burden  for  characterizing  individual 
speaker's  voices,  a feature  which  is  unacceptable  in  many  applications  but 
often  benign  in  the  training  environment.  The  adopted  approach  is  also 
suitable  for  use  with  the  speech  preprocessors  available  at  the  NAVTRA- 
EQUIPCEN,  with  which  considerable  experience  has  been  accumulated. 


1.  T.B.  Martin  (Univ.  of  Penn.),  "Acoustic  Recognition  of  a Limited  Vocab- 
ulary in  Continuous  Speech,  " Dissertation,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Univ.  of  Penn.  , 1970. 

2.  B.  T.  Lowerre  (CMU),  "The  HARPY  Speech  Recognition  System,  " 
Dissertation,  Department  of  Computer  Science,  CMU,  April  1976. 
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An  initial  investigation  of  the  mathematical  machine  approach  to  LCSR 
was  thus  undertaken  because  it  was  uniquely  matched  to  the  speech  recog- 
nition requirements  inherent  in  training  applications.  This  initial  investi- 
gation sought  to  validate  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  approach  was 
predicated,  most  notably  that  the  output  of  a deterministic  preprocessor 
carries  enough  information  to  support  reliable  recognition  of  continuous 
speech.  The  output  information  must  be  present  in  such  a way  that  individual 
words  are  represented: 

a.  By  characteristic  classes  of  output, 

b.  In  a fixed  order, 

c.  With  characteristic  time  durations  and  time  intervals  between 
characteristic  output  samples. 

Also,  the  characterizing  classes  of  output  (and  their  order)  must  successfully 
be  extracted  automatically  from  training  data.  The  preliminary  investigations 
were  carried  out  in  Phase  0 of  the  LCSR  project,  and  very  promising  results 
were  obtained.  Briefly  stated,  it  was  shown  that  the  preprocessor  output 
does  have  a rich  sequential  information  structure,  that  it  could  be  extracted 
automatically,  that  the  extracted  structure  occurred  reliably,  and  that  it 
had  utility  for  recognition. 

Phase  1 of  the  LCSR  project  was  thus  instituted  based  on  the  promising 
indications  of  Phase  0 results.  The  primary  goal  of  Phase  1 was  to  complete 
the  development  of  a preliminary  LCSR  system,  using  the  mathematical 
machine  approach  and  to  determine  if  the  underlying  assumptions  were  valid 
for  additional  speakers.  The  primary  accomplishment  of  Phase  1 was  thus 
the  production  of  LISTEN  , Logicon's  Initial  System  for  the  Timely 
Extraction  of  Numbers;  a minicomputer  based  system  for  recognizing 
continuous  speech  in  real  time. 
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Overview  of  LCSR  Reports 

The  Phase  0 final  report  and  this,  the  Phase  1 final  report,  together 
describe  the  development  of  Logicon's  approach  to  LCSR,  from  the  analysis 
of  special  requirements  unique  to  the  training  environment  and  formulation 
of  the  approach,  through  subsequent  development  and  initial  implementation 
in  LISTEN, 

Many  concepts  and  terms  used  in  this  report  are  introduced  and  defined 
in  the  Phase  0 final  report.  The  discussions  of  the  recognition  algorithm 
given  in  this  report,  in  particular,  presuppose  familiarity  with  concepts 
such  as  transition  and  loop  letter  sets  and  the  finite  automaton  characteri- 
zation of  a sequential  recognition  procedure.  Readers  interested  in  the 
technical  details  of  LISTEN  must  therefore  read  both  final  reports. 

The  Phase  0 final  report  contains: 

a.  A discussion  of  requirements  for  recognition  of  continuous  speech 
in  support  of  training, 

b.  A survey  of  the  technical  literature  pertaining  to  connected  speech 
recognition, 

c.  A description  and  rationalization  of  Logicon's  approach  to  LCSR, 

d.  A description  of  the  speech  data,  used  in  the  project  data  gathering 
procedures,  and  extraction  of  individual  examples  of  vocabulary  items 
from  continuous  speech  examples, 

e.  A description  (with  examples)  of  the  sequential  information  struc- 
ture extracted  from  one  speaker's  speech  data. 

f.  A description  of  the  results  of  several  preliminary  tests  of  the 
extracted  information  structure  for  automatic  recognition. 
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This  report  contains: 

a.  A brief  review  of  the  technical  work  accomplished  during  Phase  0, 
and  a more  comprehensive  review  of  the  technical  work  accomplished 
in  Phase  1 (Section  II). 

b.  A description  of  the  development  of  MEX,  the  word-spotting  portion 
of  LISTEN,  including  citation  of  the  analyses  and  findings  which 
determined  the  salient  features  of  this  portion  of  the  algorithm, 
(Section  III), 

c.  A description  of  the  development  of  MINT,  that  portion  of  the  recog- 
nition algorithm  which  treats  the  relationship  among  potential  recog- 
nitions detected  by  MEX.  A mathematical  formulation  of  the  inter- 
action problem  is  given  which  motivates  the  description  of  MINT  as 

a method  of  solving  a problem  in  statistical  decision  theory  via 
dynamic  programming  (Section  IV), 

d.  Results  of  preliminary  tests  of  LISTEN,  conclusions  drawn  from 
those  test  results,  and  recommendations  for  completing  the 
investigation  of  this  approach  to  LCSR. 
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SECTION  II 

SUMMARY  OF  TASKS  PERFORMED 
Summary  of  Phase  0 

Analysis  of  Requirements  — The  source  of  the  requirement  for  a contin- 
uous speech  recognition  capability  in  support  of  automated  training  was 
reviewed.  The  training  environment  was  found  to  frequently  impose  a 
unique  set  of  requirements  on  a supporting  LCSR  capability;  specifically 

a.  Real-time,  or  very  near  real-time  operation  is  necessary, 

b.  Small  vocabularies  are  often  adequate. 

c.  The  vocabulary  is  often  fixed,  or  changes  infrequently. 

d.  Recognition  accuracy  must  be  high. 

e.  Semantic,  syntactic  and  task-related  higher  knowledge  sources  are 
sometimes  completely  missing,  as  in  the  string  of  digits  case. 

f.  Speaker  independence,  while  convenient,  is  not  necessary. 

g.  System  cost  must  be  fairly  small;  for  example  expensive  specialized 
preprocessors  should  be  avoided,  and  the  computational  burden 
should  be  compatible  with  minicomputer  technology. 

Recognition  Technique  and  Available  System  Survey  — The  technical 
literature  was  searched  for  reports  of  recognition  techniques  that  would 
satisfy  the  unique  requirements  of  LCSR  for  training.  Existing  commercially 
available  speech  systems  were  also  surveyed  to  determine  if  any  met  these 
requirements.  It  was  found  that  neither  recognition  techniques  nor  complete 
systems  which  could  clearly  meet  the  requirements  were  available.  How- 
ever, interesting  progress  was  evident  in  automatic  speech  recognition 
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research  and  several  systems  were  fovmd  that  partially  met  the  requirements. 
Most  notable  among  these  were  the  HARPY  system,  developed  by  Reddy  and 
Lowerre  at  Ca rnegie- Mellon  which  had  impressively  high  recognition  accuracy 
(but  operated  at  many  times  real  time  on  large  computers)  and  a system 
described  by  Martin  in  his  dissertation  of  1970,  which  operated  in  real  time 
(but  was  implemented  in  hardware,  based  on  a painstaking  manual  analysis 
of  samples  of  the  vocabulary  items  to  be  recognized). 

This  survey  of  reported  techniques  left  a clear  impression  that  a proper 
combination  of  existing  techniques  might  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
LCSR  for  training  applications.  It  also  showed  that  many  approaches  to  con- 
nected speech  recognition  were  being  followed,  each  suited  to  a different  set 
of  application  requirements,  and  that  direct  progress  towards  an  LCSR 
capability  geared  specifically  to  the  unique  LCSR  for  training  requirements, 
would  probably  only  occur  in  a program  consciously  aimed  at  those  unique 
requi  rements. 

Description  of  the  Mathematical  Machine  Approach  to  LCSR  — A technique 
for  LCSR,  formulated  by  Logicon,  was  described.  This  technique,  called  the 
mathematical  machine  approach,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  any  speech 
preprocessor  which  can  support  LCSR  must  encode  spoken  vocabulary  items 
in  its  output: 

a.  in  reliably  occurring  classes  of  output 

b.  in  a fixed  order 

c.  with  characteristic  time  duration. 

Under  this  assumption,  a sequential  decoding  recognition  procedure  for 
spotting  potential  occurrences  of  the  vocabulary  items  is  used,  and  discrim- 
ination of  real  and  artifactual  recognitions  is  done  subsequently,  at  a reduced 
data  rate.  The  mathematical  machine  approach  entails  this  two-part 
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algorithm  and  the  automatic  extraction  by  a specialized,  partially  heuristic 
algorithm,  of  the  reliably  occurring  information  structure  on  which  the  se- 
quential word  spotting  algorithm  is  based. 

The  mathematical  machine  approach  was  shown  to  match  the  unique 
requirements  of  LCSR  for  training,  and  thus  be  worthy  of  initial  investigation. 

A Phased  LCSR  Project  Plan  — A phased  development  plan  was  created 
for  investigation  of  the  mathematical  machine  approach  to  LCSR.  The  com- 
pletion of  Phase  0 was  devoted  to  validation  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
approach  is  based,  with  respect  to  the  speech  preprocessor  in  use  at 
NAVTRAEQUIPCEN  (The  Threshold  Technology  Model  VIP-100).  If  those 
assumptions  were  found  to  be  valid,  the  plan  called  for  further  investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  developing  an  LCSR  capability  based  on  the  mathematical 
machine  approach. 

Feature  Selection  — Fifteen  of  the  thirty-one  binary  features  derived  by 
the  speech  preprocessor  were  chosen  for  use  in  the  LCSR  project.  These 
are  the  features  that  indicate  the  presence  in  the  input  voice  signal  of  vari- 
ous phoneme  categories  or  phoneme  groups,  such  as  nasals  or  unvoiced 
noise-like  consonants.  One  spectral  feature  (number  17)  is  included,  which 
indicates  energy  concentration  in  a passband  centered  near  5 KHz. 

The  features  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  visual  analysis  of  many 
samples  of  VIP- 100  output.  It  was  found  that  regular  patterns  of  presence 
and  absence  of  these  features  could  be  detected  by  eye.  The  features  not 
selected  are  indicators  of  energy  concentrations  in  spectral  bands,  and  were 
less  reliable  indicators  of  the  presence  and  absence  of  vocal  gestures. 

Voice  Data  — A large  body  of  continous  speech  data  were  collected  for  a 
single  speaker  (MWG).  The  utterances  consisted  of  one  to  four  words,  bal- 
anced across  the  vocabulary  (the  digits  and  the  word  point).  The  data  were 
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collected  over  a two-month  period  and  divided  into  three  equal  groups  called 
Training,  Interim  Test  and  Test  data.  Test  data  were  kept  only  on  disc  and 
not  accessed  in  any  way  during  the  development  of  the  recognition  algorithm. 

Example  Space  Generation  — Both  automatic  and  manual  methods  were 
used  to  extract  from  the  recorded  multi-word  utterances,  VIP- 100  output 
examples  containing  single  words  with  a minimum  of  extraneous  material. 

The  collections  of  examples  of  individual  vocabulary  items  thus  formed  were 
called  example  spaces. 

Structure  Extraction  — The  structure  extraction  algorithm  mentioned 
earlier  was  coded  and  applied  to  MWG's  example  spaces.  Reliably  occurring 
sound  groups  were  found  for  each  vocabulary  item,  showing  both  that  the 
extraction  algorithm  worked  well,  and  that  the  VIP- 100  output,  for  MWG's 
voice  at  least,  carried  a large  amount  of  reliably  occurring  structural  infor- 
mation. Another  algorithm  was  designed,  coded  and  applied  to  the  speech 
data  to  characterize  the  sound  groups  occurring  between  the  highly  reliable 
points  within  words.  The  structure  thus  found  is  represented  by  transition 
and  loop  letter  sets. 

Tests  on  Structural  Information  ~~  The  transition  and  loop  letter  sets  were 
tested  in  several  preliminary  ways  as  the  last  activity  of  Phase  0.  The 
transition  letter  sets  were  tested  to  determine  the  reliability  with  which 
they  occurred  in  non-training  data,  and  their  ability  to  distinguish  real 
occurrences  of  the  vocabulary  items.  .Although  preliminary,  all  of  these 
tests  indicated  that  a useful  LCSR  capability  might  be  based  on  the  structural 
information  which  had  been  extracted  automatically.  The  final  test  performed 
combined  the  transition  letter  set  information  with  a minimum  amount  of  loop 
letter  set  information  and  a simplified  measure  of  how  typical  the  durations 
of  component  sounds  were  within  the  word  "seven."  It  was  shown  that  this 
combination  of  information  was  capable  of  discriminating  correctly  all  six- 
teen real  occurrences  of  the  word  "seven"  in  a balanced  sample  of  175  words 
taken  from  the  LCSR  vocabulary. 
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Summary  of  Phase  1 

Rigorous  Test  of  Structural  Violation  — A program  was  designed, 
written  and  coded  for  recognizing  words  using  the  transition  and  loop  letter 
sets  found  in  Phase  0.  This  program  was  exercised  on  all  Interim  Test  data 
to  investigate  the  frequency  and  nature  of  structural  violations;  i.  e.  , the 
failure  of  expected  sounds  to  occur,  (a  transition  letter  set  violation)  and 
the  occurrence  of  completely  unexpected  sounds  (a  loop  letter  set  violation). 
On  1042  words,  transition  letter  sets  were  violated  5.  3 percent  of  the  time, 
and  loop  letter  sets  were  violated  6,  6 percent  of  the  time. 

Analysis  of  Structural  Violations  — An  additional  program  was  designed, 
coded  and  used  to  find  the  most  plausible  (usually  the  simplest)  explanation 
for  each  of  these  structural  violations.  This  revealed  that  the  violations 
occurred  in  highly  characteristic  ways.  For  example,  all  violations  of 
transition  letter  sets  other  than  the  last  of  a word  were  found  to  occur  at 
critical  positions,  which  were  recognizable  by  the  property  that  the  violating 
feature  was  allowable  in  either  the  immediately  previous  or  immediately 
following  transition  letter  set.  Furthermore,  at  most  two  features  were 
violated  within  a transition  letter  set,  and  at  most  two  transition  letter  sets 
were  violated  per  word.  These  violation  characteristics  were  interesting  in 
their  own  right,  as  objective  indications  of  coarticulation  effects,  (It  was 
also  noted  that  critical  feature  violations  were  more  often  due  to  the  vocal 
gesture  being  affected  by  the  gesture  which  follows  than  the  gesture  which 
preceeds,  an  effect  reported  by  phoneticians.  ) 

Recognition  Algorithms  which  Accommodate  Violations  — In  addition  to 
their  intrinsic  interest,  the  limited  and  characteristic  ways  in  which  viola- 
tions occurred  were  important,  as  they  provided  the  opportunity  to  modify 
the  recognition  algorithm  so  it  could  accommodate  structural  violations 
while  not  admitting  an  impossibly  large  number  of  false  recognitions. 
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Another  simulation  program  was  designed,  coded  and  applied  to  deter- 
mine the  set  of  structural  violations  which  should  be  accommodated  to  obtain 
a balance  between  false  rejection  and  false  recognition.  In  support  of  this 
activity  a set  of  violation  categories  had  to  be  formulated,  and  the  rate  of 
occurrence  of  each  category,  both  of  real  and  artifactual  recognitions,  had 
to  be  determined.  This  same  program  was  used  to  gather  data  on  the  time 
durations  of  transition  and  loop  sounds. 

Dynamic  Programming  Formulation  - Significant  design  changes  to  the 
mathematical  machine  recognition  procedure  were  made  to  accommodate 
structural  violations  and  to  monitor  transition  and  loop  sound  durations 
while  keeping  the  number  of  copies  of  each  machine  at  a minimum.  In 
particular,  the  copy  initialization,  transition  and  dropping  rules  were  mod- 
ified so  that  the  resulting  algorithm  can  be  interpreted  as  a method  for 
solving  a highly  constraiiied  maximization  problem  on  recent  preprocessor 
output  history.  Briefly  stated,  the  function  maximized  is  an  additive  quality 
measure  for  monotonic  functions  from  an  ordered  set  (the  transition  letter 
sets)  into  the  recent  preprocessor  output.  The  class  of  functions  admitted 
is  constrained  by  the  requirements  that  letters  must  either  lie  in  the  cor- 
responding letter  set  or  in  a slightly  larger  set  which  includes  the  violations 
to  be  accommodated.  Other  constraints  reflect  the  maximum  number  of 
transition  and  loop  letter  set  violations,  and  the  combinations  that  are 
allowed.  The  quality  function  reflects  both  the  violation  and  a measure  of 
typicality  of  the  transition  sounds.  This  dynamic  programming  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  spotting  algorithm  makes  much  clearer  the  relationship 
between  the  mathematical  machine  approach  and  the  work  of  Bridle^ 


1.  W.  Bezdel,  J.S.  Bridle,  "Speech  Recognition  Using  Zero-Crossing 
Measurements  and  Sequence  Information,  " Proc.  Inst.  Elect.  Eng.  , 
1969,  n6,  617-623. 
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Sound  Duration  Quality  Measures  — Programs  were  designed  and  coded 
to  summarize  the  data  gathered  about  the  duration  of  transition  and  loop 
sounds.  Based  on  these  observations,  models  were  created  from  which 
measures  of  how  typical  a given  sound  history  can  be  derived.  A modified 
Mahalanobis  measure  was  derived  in  this  way  for  transition  sounds,  and 
a totally  different  measure  was  established  for  loop  sounds. 

Real-Time  Word  Spotter  — Using  the  information  gained  about  violation 
categories  and  the  modified  (dynamic  programming)  recognition  procedure, 
a real-time  version  of  the  word  spotting  algorithm  was  designed  and  coded, 
and  named  MEX  (Machine  Exerciser). 

Word  Interaction  Model  — The  problem  of  discriminating  between  the 
real  and  artifactual  recognitions  produced  by  the  word  spotting  portion  of 
the  recognition  algorithm  was  analyzed,  and  a mathematical  model  was 
developed.  (This  mathematical  model  is  described  in  detail  in  Section  IV 
of  this  report,  as  the  algorithm  MINT  cannot  be  understood  without  it.  ) 

The  problem  of  selecting  the  words  actually  spoken  is  cast  in  this  model  as 
a problem  in  statistical  decision  theory. 

Word  Selection  Algorithm  — A dynamic  programming  solution  was  devel- 
oped for  solving  the  statistical  decision  theory  problem  which  models  word 
selection.  The  resulting  algorithm  is  efficient  both  in  execution  time  and 
storage.  It  is  also  flexible  in  that  additional  sources  of  knowledge  can  be 
incorporated  into  MINT  as  these  additional  sources  become  available  in 
specific  applications. 

Statistical  Models  — In  support  of  the  statistical  decision  theory  approach 
to  word  selection,  statistical  models  were  developed  for  each  observable. 
These  statistical  models  specify  the  distribution  assumed  for: 

a.  a priori  real  and  artifact  production  rates 

b.  violation  category  occurrence  rates 
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c.  the  transition  sound  quality  measure 

d.  the  loop  sound  quality  measure 

e.  real /artifact  association 

f.  initial  delay,  interword  gaps  and  fixed  delays. 

Procedures  were  developed  for  extracting  the  statistical  parameters  of  these 
distributions  over  Interim  Test  data. 

Real  Time  Word  Selection  — A real  time  program  was  designed  and 
coded  using  the  dynamic  programming  solution  to  the  word  selection  problem. 

The  word  selection  program  (MINT  - Machine  INTeraction),  together  with  the 

word  spotting  program  MEX,  and  interfacing  programs  constitute  the  program  I 

LISTEN.  j 

LISTEN  Tests  — The  completed  system  for  real-time  recognition  of  con-  ] 

tinuous  speech  was  tested,  first  over  Interim  Test  data  to  assure  that  the  | 

1 

system  was  operating  as  intended,  then  over  Test  data.  Results  are  reported  * 

in  Section  V.  i 

1 

Additional  Speakers  — The  structural  composition  of  three  additional 
- , ^ 

speaker's  voice  data  were  derived  using  the  same  methods  applied  during  ' 

Phase  0 to  the  single  voice.  Structure  was  found  for  these  additional  speakers  ' 

which  was  as  rich  as  that  found  for  the  original  speaker.  The  added  speakers  ' 

included  a male  with  southern  (Texas  or  Florida)  accent,  and  a female  of  ^ 

Chinese-American  extraction.  Full  voice  data  were  developed  for  the 
southern  male  (BRO)  and  LISTEN  was  tested  for  his  Interim  Test  and  Test 
data.  Those  results  are  also  presented  in  Section  V. 

Analysis  of  Errors  — In  the  limited  time  remaining  after  testing  LISTEN 
with  two  speakers,  some  preliminary  analyses  were  performed  on  the  recog- 
nition errors  observed  on  the  original  speaker's  (MWG)  voice.  These  results 
are  also  presented  in  Section  V. 
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SECTION  III 

MEX,  THE  WORD-SPOTTING  PORTION  OF  LISTEN 
Development  of  the  Algorithm 

At  the  end  of  the  Phase  0 of  the  LCSR  project,  we  had  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  characteristic  sound  groups  and  time  durations  iri  speech  data, 
and  implemented  programs  for  finding  those  sound  groups.  We  had  also 
shown  that  automatic  recognition  of  continuous  speech  in  real  time  was 
apparently  feasible  using  an  algorithm  faithfully  described  in  part  by  the  non- 
dete rministic  finite  transducer  depicted  in  Figure  1.  In  this  figure,  the  T. 
are  the  transition  letter-sets  and  the  L^  are  loop  letter  sets. 

This  transducer  is  non-deterministic  only  in  its  initial  state  S^.  In 
terms  of  simulation,  this  means  that,  whenever  an  incoming  letter  is  in  T^^, 


Figure  1.  The  Non-Deterministic  Finite  Transducer 
Developed  in  Phase  0 
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a new  copy  of  the  machine  is  started  in  state  S^,  and  allowed  to  follow  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  incoming  sound.  The  number  of  copies  one  had  to  deal 
with  was  reduced  by  introducing  simple  rules  for  (usually)  dropping  copies 
when,  after  transition,  they  end  up  in  the  same  state. 

We  also  had  produced  a program,  REMEX,  for  exercising  this  algorithm 
on  speech  data.  It  was  used  to  test  the  generality  of  the  transition  and  loop 
letter  sets  on  speech  data  other  than  those  from  which  the  T's  and  L's  were 
derived.  The  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  test  on  Interim  Test 
data  motivated  the  revised  concept  of  machine  operation  to  be  presented  here. 

The  non-deterministic  finite  transducer  depicted  above  emits  a potential 
recognition  only  for  utterances  which  contain  a subsequence  of  sounds  (letters), 
corresponding  to  the  sequence  of  transition  letter- sets,  and  such  that  all  of 
the  sounds  between  these  transition-causing  letters  are  either  in  the  associated 
transition  or  loop  letter-set.  As  these  letter  sets  were  derived  from  training 
speech  data  in  such  a way  that  every  example  led  to  recognition,  the  subse- 
quent test  on  Interim  Test  data  gave  the  first  reliable  indication  of  how  often 
speech  examples  will  fail  to  have  sounds  from  each  of  the  transition  letter 
sets,  or  exhibit  inter-transition  sounds  not  contained  in  the  appropriate  loop 
letter-set,  or  both.  Failure  of  a word  to  meet  these  requirements  f>  ^r  recog- 
nition by  the  transducer  is  called  transition  or  loop  letter-set  violation. 

Careful  analysis  of  all  examples  which  did  not  cause  emission  of  the 
recognition  symbol,  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  computer  program 
BADG,  revealed  important  and  interesting  structural  regularities  in  these 
violations.  The  revised  machine  concept  takes  advantage  of  these  regularities 
to  accommodate  almost  all  of  the  observed  violations  while  admitting  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  false  recognitions. 

The  Interim  Test  data  contained  1042  words  essentially  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  vocabulary,  and  with  each  vocabulary  item  occurring 
preceded  by  and  followed  by  every  vocabulary  item.  In  this  test,  6.6  percent 
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of  all  words  exhibited  only  a loop  letter- set  violation,  and  5.  3 percent 
exhibited  a transition  letter- set  violation. 

Word-spotting  is  accomplished  by  modifying  the  finite  transducer  so  as 
to  accommodate  (allow  to  reach  the  recognition  state)  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  violating  examples,  while  taking  advantage  of  observed  regularities 
among  the  violations  to  admit  as  few  exceptional  cases  as  possible. 

Accommodating  Loop  Letter-Set  Violations  - Several  regularities 
were  observed  in  the  69  cases  of  loop  letter-set  (only)  violations.  For 
example: 

1.  Usually  only  one  loop  letter-set  is  violated  per  example.  Of  the 
69  observed  cases,  68  were  violations  of  a single  letter  set  and  1 
was  a violation  of  two  loop  letter-sets. 

Z.  The  number  of  letters  which  violate  a given  loop  letter  set,  given 
that  it  is  violated,  tends  to  be  small.  Of  the  69  cases,  49,  15,  4 
and  1 cases  involved  violations  by  1,  2,  3 and  4 letters,  respectively 

Equally  important  as  the  above  observations  is  the  fact  that  no  solidly 
reliable  criterion  could  be  found  for  predicting  which  individual  features  of  a 
loop  letter-set  were  subject  to  violation  and  which  are  not.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  recognition  procedure  must  accommodate  arbitrary  vio- 
lations of  the  loop  letter- sets,  and  provide  for  monitoring  the  number  of 
loop  letter-sets  violated,  and  the  number  of  letters  which  violate  each  loop 
letter  set.  A copy  will  then  be  dropped  when  the  probability  of  a real 
example's  exhibiting  the  observed  violations  becomes  sufficiently  small. 

The  modification  to  the  machine  structure  which  will  accomplish  this  is 
obtained  by  adding  two  transition  paths  to  each  T-counter  and  L-counter  state 
pair  as  shown  in  Figure  2 in  dotted  lines.  When  a machine  copy  transits  via 
one  of  the  dotted  paths  of  Figure  2,  the  occurrence  of  an  L-violation  at  the 
current  state  is  noted. 
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T.-T.  , 
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Figure  2.  Modification  of  the  Non-Deterministic  Finite 
Transducer  to  Accommodate  L-Set  Violations 

When  comparing  the  modified  and  original  machines,  notice  that  the 
paths  which  have  been  added  are  traversed  precisely  when  the  original  version 
machine  copy  would  have  been  dropped.  Dropping  of  copies  is  now  associated 
with  excessive  accumulations  of  violations,  rather  than  a single  L-violation. 
Notice  also  that  the  modified  machine  is  still  deterministic  at  every  state  but 
the  first;  i.  e.  , in  each  state  (other  than  the  first)  there  is  precisely  one  tran- 
sition path  or  action  to  be  followed  for  any  given  input  letter.  Therefore, 
these  added  transition  paths  do  not  induce  a need  to  produce  new  copies  of 
the  machine. 

Accommodating  Transition  Letter-Set  Violations  - Analyzing  the 
observed  transition  letter-set  violations  brought  to  light  the  concept  of  a 
critical  feature  position.  Examining  the  sequence  of  transition  letter-sets 
for  any  vocabulary  item,  it  can  be  seen  that  each  feature  tends  to  go  through 
an  orderly  evolution  during  the  course  of  uttering  the  word.  There  tend  to  be 
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groups  of  several  contiguous  letter  sets  where  the  feature  is  reliably  present 
or  reliably  absent,  often  separated  by  groups  of  letter  sets  which  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  feature,  indicating  that  the  feature  is 
more  or  less  unpredictable  in  that  portion  of  the  word. 

The  regularity  of  this  evolution  is  striking  when  first  noticed.  It 
suggests  that  the  probability  of  a feature  being  set  in  a sample  from  the 
VIP-100  varies  smoothly  with  time,  in  a repeatable  fashion  from  voicing  to 
voicing  of  a given  word.  When  the  probability  of  a feature  being  set  becomes 
very  high,  the  transition  letter  sets  have  I's  in  that  region.  When  the  prob- 
ability is  very  low,  O's  occur,  and  for  intermediate  values,  the  transition 
letter  sets  are  indifferent  to  the  feature. 

Viewing  the  O's  and  I's  in  the  transition  letter  sets  as  arising  from  a 
smooth  drift  of  probability  during  the  evolution  of  the  word,  one  might  suspect 
that  small  variations  in  the  word's  development,  and  also  statistical  sampling 
effects,  would  cause  those  features  near  boundaries  of  regions  of  reliable 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  the  features  to  be  the  ones  most  vulnerable 
to  violation.  Thus,  if  a feature  reliably  does  not  occur  in  three  consecutive 
transition  letter  sets,  and  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  the  next  four  tran- 
sition letter  sets,  the  probability  of  production  of  that  feature  is  apparently 
rising,  and  is  most  likely  to  violate  the  last  transition  letter  set  in  the  con- 
tiguous string  of  transition  letter  sets  which  call  for  its  absence.  Features 
like  these  are  considered  to  lie  in  critical  positions.  In  general,  a particular 
feature  position  in  a particular  transition  letter  set  is  considered  to  be  a 
critical  position  if  a 0 or  a 1 is  required  to  appear  there,  and  its  opposite 
value  is  allowed  in  either  the  preceding  or  following  transition  letter  set. 

Thus,  a feature  position  can  be  a critical  position  with  respect  to  the  preceding, 
or  with  the  following  transition  letter  set,  or  with  respect  to  both. 

Transition  letter  sets  were  violated  in  55  (5.  3 percent)  examples  of 
Interim  Test  data.  Of  these,  37  (3.6  percent)  entailed  violation  of  transition 
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letter  set  other  than  the  last  one  in  the  word.  All  but  one  of  these  were  vio- 
lations of  features  in  critical  positions.  This  is  very  remarkable,  as  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  violable  features  are  in  critical  positions,  but  they 
account  for  97  percent  of  the  non-terminal  transition  letter  set  violations. 

These  data  indicated  that,  if  the  finite  transducer  were  modified  to  accept 
violations  of  non-terminal  transition  letter  sets  when  only  critical  features 
are  violated,  only  one  case  (0.  1 percent)  of  Interim  Test  data  would  be  falsely 
rejected.  It  was  reasonable  to  suspect  that  fewer  false  recognitions  would  be 
produced  with  this  scheme  than  with  another  recognition  technique  which  accepts 
a broader  class  of  transition  letter  set  violations.  MEX  takes  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  accommodate  violations  observed  in  real  recognitions. 
Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  no  cases  involved  violation  of  more  than  three 
critical  features  in  any  single  transition  letter  set,  and  at  most  two  examples 
showed  violation  of  three  critical  features  so  MEX  also  rejects  violation  of 
more  than  two  features  in  critical  position  of  non-final  transition  letter  sets. 

When  the  final  transition  letter  set  of  a word  is  violated  (which  occurs 
1.  8 percent  of  the  time),  it  is  typically  not  a violation  of  features  which  are 
critical  with  respect  to  the  next-to-last  transition  letter  set.  It  is  instead  at 
features  which  are  critical  with  respect  to  the  first  transition  letter  set  of  the 
word  which  follows.  (This  explanation  accounts  for  16  of  the  19  observed  cases 
of  final  transitional  letter  set  violations.  ) As  there  is  no  way  to  know  which 
features  are  critical  in  this  sense  at  the  time  the  transition  is  made,  the 
criticality  criterion  cannot  be  applied  to  limit  the  acceptance  of  final  tran- 
sition letter  set  violations.  The  alternative  adopted  is  to  accommodate  only 
those  violations  of  final  transition  letter  sets  which  occur  on  two  or  fewer 
features. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  the  modification  of  the  finite  transducer 
which  is  appropriate  for  investigating  accommodation  of  transition  letter  set 
violations  has  the  following  characteristic.  At  each  state  of  the  machine. 
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a set  of  acceptable  violations  must  be  defined.  These  acceptable  violations 
vary  from  state  to  state  within  the  machine.  Upon  receipt  of  a letter,  the 
machine  should  first  check  to  see  if  the  letter  is  in  the  normal  transition  let- 
ter set,  say  T . If  not,  the  letter  should  be  checked  for  membership  in  the 
i 

set  of  acceptable  violations,  say  T-]'.  When  the  letter  is  an  acceptable  vio- 
lation, a new  copy  of  the  machine  should  be  produced  and  advanced  to  the  next 
state,  unless  the  additional  transition  letter  set  violation  would  constitute  a 
highly  unlikely  history  for  an  example.  The  modification  to  a typical  pair 
of  states  of  the  finite  transducer  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  with  the  new  tran- 
sitions shown  dotted. 

The  transitions  just  added  to  the  transducer  make  it  non-deterministic 
at  every  state.  The  four  previously  existing  transitions  out  of  state  are 
labled  with  sets  of  letters  which  form  a partition  of  the  set  of  all  letters 
(E).  Therefore,  if  a letter  is  in  the  set  of  acceptable  violations,  Tj'+j - 

it  is  also  in  one  of  the  sets  associated  with  a non-dotted  transition. 


Figure  3.  iModification  of  the  Non-Deterministic  Finite  Transducer 
to  Accommodate  Transition  Letter-Set  Violations 
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Thus  the  old  copy  stays  behind  and  is  treated  normally  while  the  new  copy 
is  created  and  moved  to  the  next  state.  The  same  situation  holds  for  copies 
in  state  S|.  This  raises  the  spectre  of  a tremendous  proliferation  of  machine 
copies. 

Controlling  Proliferation  of  Copies  - In  the  finite  transducer  proposed 
during  Phase  0 and  implemented  in  the  program  REMEX,  the  number  of 
machine  copies  active  at  any  one  time  was  kept  low  by  sometimes  dropping 
copies  when  they  entered  a state  already  occupied  by  another  copy.  The 
underlying  rationale,  still  valid,  is  that  only  the  most  promising  copies  are 
of  interest,  and  that  of  two  copies  in  a given  state  only  the  one  whose  history 
is  more  typical  of  real  recognitions  need  be  retained.  The  selection  and 
dropping  criteria  were  implemented  as  coalescing  rules,  applied  when  a 
copy  transited  into  an  already-occupied  state.  The  intention  was  that  in  the 
real-time  recognition  algorithm,  all  data  accumulated  about  the  copies' 
histories  would  be  used  in  selecting  the  more  promising  one  and  which  one  to 
drop. 

There  are  two  difficulties  with  choosing  which  copies  to  drop  and  which 

to  save  at  the  instant  a copy  moves  into  a new  state.  Both  have  to  do  with  the 

fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  that  moment  which  of  the  two  copies 

is  more  promising  or  more  typical.  First,  assume  that  there  is  a measure  of 

the  quality  of  a machine  history  which  depends  upon  the  number,  type  and 

accumulated  counts  of  letters  in  each  state,  and  that  the  measure  is  non- 

negative  and  additive  on  states:  that  is,  for  each  state  S there  is  a non- 

i 

negative  quality  measure  q^  which  depends  only  on  L.,  the  set  of  letters  and 
their  counts  processed  in  state  S^,  and  the  quality  of  a machine-history  is  the 
sum  of  the  q^  (L^)  over  all  the  states.  Suppose  copy  C transits  into  state  S 
which  is  already  occupied  by  copy  C.  The  histories  of  both  copies  is  complete 
on  states  preceding  S,  and  the  contribution  of  those  states  to  each  copy's 
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history  quality  can  be  computed.  But  since  C and  C move  into  state  S at 
different  times,  the  times  they  have  been  in  state  S will  be  different.  So  this 
contribution  to  their  history  qualities  is  not  known,  and  may  be  different  when 
it  finally  is  computable.  So,  which  copy  will  ultimately  have  the  better  history 
is  not  decidable  at  the  instant  C moves  into  the  new  state. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instant  at  which  a letter  in  Tj  + l or 
"^i^+l  ^*Tives.  All  copies  in  state  S^^  are  then  candidates  for  transition  to  the 
next  state.  Since  the  qualification  to  transit  does  not  depend  upon  the  history 
of  copies,  but  only  on  the  letters  received  and  the  current  state,  the  subsequent 
history  of  all  copies  advanced  out  of  state  S^  will  be  identical,  and  since  the 
quality  measure  is  additive,  the  copy  (among  those  in  state  S.)  which  will 
ultimately  have  the  most  promising  history  is  the  one  with  the  most  promising 
history  now.  Therefore,  the  most  promising  copy  can  be  selected  among 
copies  transiting  out  of  a given  state,  but  a copy  transiting  into  a state  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  already  in  a state.  Instead  of  coalescing  rules,  one 
needs  selection  rules.  More  importantly,  all  copies  transiting  out  of  a given 
state  should  be  processed  simultaneously,  and  only  the  most  promising  one 
should  be  allowed  to  move  forward.  This  new  way  of  organizing  and  looking  at 
machine  operation  reveals  that  the  machine  is  now  really  a mechanism  for 
doing  dynamic  programming  on  machine  histories  ! 

We  have  just  described  one  difficulty  with  coalescing  rules,  and  out  of 
that  difficulty  extracted  a better  way  of  organizing  and  viewing  machine 
operation.  But  there  is  a second  difficulty  to  consider  which  is  not  as  felicitous. 
As  will  be  described  in  connection  with  interaction  of  machines,  a very  useful 
measure  of  the  quality  of  the  history  of  a given  machine  is  the  conditional 
probability  that  the  actually  observed  history  would  arise,  given  that  the 
word  is  actually  being  spoken.  Since  we  are  interested  in  selecting  the  most 
promising  history,  we  may  use  the  negative  logarithm  of  this  probability  and 
choose  the  minimum  value  rather  than  the  maximum.  The  difficulty  is  that 
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this  is  not  an  additive  function  on  machine  states,  unless  the  events  in  one 
state  are  independent  of  the  events  in  another  state. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  T counter  values  which  are  observed  in 
various  states.  The  Mahalanobis  metric  computed  from  these  counter  values 
(as  described  in  the  Phase  0 final  report)  is  linearly  related  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  conditional  probability  that  the  observed  counter  values  can  arise, 
given  that  the  word  is  really  being  spoken.  This  is  one  component  of  the 
desired  measure  of  quality  of  a machine's  history.  But  the  dispersion 
matrices  used  in  computing  the  Mahalanobis  metric  have  (in  general)  non- 
zero off-diagonal  elements,  so  it  may  include  a term  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  deviation  of  two  counters,  say  the  i*^h  and  the  from  their 

median  values.  The  value  of  this  contribution  cannot  be  computed  until  the 
later  of  states  i and  j is  exited,  so  in  principle  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to 
select  the  most  promising  copy  upon  exit  from  any  state  which  is  followed 
by  a state  whose  counter  values  are  correlated  with  counter  values  from  the 
current  or  a previous  state.  This  example  clearly  shows  the  relation  between 
additivity  of  the  quality  function,  independence  of  events  in  various  states, 
and  selection  of  most  promising  copies.  If  the  counter  values  accumulated 
in  two  states  are  statistically  independent,  the  corresponding  off-diagonal 
element  in  the  dispersion  matrix  is  zero  and  the  problem  mentioned  above 
does  not  arise. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  lack  of  independence  among  states  and  rules 
for  selecting  copies?  The  only  practical  answer  is  to  ignore  the  problem, 
and  postulate  an  additive  quality  measure.  The  result  is  that  the  copy  which 
will  be  selected  is  not  guaranteed  to  be  the  one  which  ultimately  will  have 
the  best  history,  but  rather  the  one  which,  assuming  that  all  subsequent 
behavior  is  normal,  will  have  the  best  history. 

General  Description  of  Dynamic  Programming  Machine  Operation  - 
Following  is  the  description  of  a mode  of  machine  operation  which  implements 
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the  ideas  put  forth  above.  For  its  operation,  we  assume  that  each  machine 
copy  carries  with  it  a summary  of  its  history,  and  that  there  is  a function 
(described  later)  which  assigns  a quality  measure  to  that  history  when  the 
copy  transits  to  a T-counter  state.  The  historical  summary  carried  with 
the  copy  can  contain  data  about  T and  L counter  values  and  violations  of  any 
kind.  We  also  assume  there  is  a rule  (also  described  later)  for  determining 
when  a copy  should  be  dropped  due  to  too  many  violations  of  any  sort.  The 
quality  of  a copy  means  the  quality  of  the  copy's  associated  history. 

We  divide  the  machine  into  stages,  consisting  of  pairs  of  T and  L counter 
states,  and  describe  the  necessary  processing  for  all  copies  at  a typical 
stage;  i.  e.  , in  either  state  of  the  stage.  Stages  are  processed  from  the  last 
to  the  first  (backwards  along  the  machine).  Processing  of  the  last  stage  and 
the  initial  stage  are  described  later.  A typical  stage  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

All  of  the  copies  at  a given  stage  are  processed  as  a group.  The  proc- 
essing depends  primarily  on  the  incoming  letter  and  is  described  by  the 
following  rules: 

a.  Incoming  letter  in  T^  + i 

The  qviality  of  each  copy  at  this  stage  (both  T and  L states)  is  com- 
puted after  updating  its  history  to  indicate  termination  of  the  current 
stage.  The  copy  with  the  highest  quality  is  advanced  to  the  T state 
of  the  following  stage.  All  remaining  copies  are  dropped. 

b.  Incoming  letter  in  T|'^2  - Tj.j.2 

A potential  new  history  is  computed  for  each  copy  at  this  stage  by 
assuming  that  the  copy  will  be  moved  to  the  next  stage  at  the  cost 
of  a transition  letter-set  violation.  If  this  potential  history  meets 
the  dropping  criteria,  it  is  not  considered  further.  If  it  does  not, 
its  quality  is  computed.  The  potential  history  of  the  highest  quality 
is  selected,  and  a new  copy  is  created  in  the  T state  of  the  next 
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stage  and  given  that  history  but  only  if  it  iias  potential  of  being 
selected  out  of  the  next  state.  If  none  of  the  potential  histories  sur- 
vives the  dropping  criteria,  no  new  copy  is  created.  All  copies  at 
this  stage  are  also  processed  according  to  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing rules  applies. 

1.  Copy  in  State  Sj,  Incoming  letter  in  Tj  - 
The  copy  remains  in  this  state. 

2.  Copy  in  State  Sj,  incoming  letter  in  L-  - T-  - Tj^|. 

The  copy's  history  is  updated  to  indicate  termination  of  the  Tj 
state,  and  assigned  to  the  S*  state. 

3.  Copy  in  State  Sj,  incoming  letter  in  Z - Lj  - Tj  - Tj^j. 

The  copy's  history  is  updated  to  indicate  termination  of  the  Tj 
state  and  a loop  letter-set  violation.  If  the  copy  meets  the 
dropping  criteria,  it  is  dropped;  otherwise  it  is  assigned  to  state 


4.  Copy  in  State  S|,  incoming  letter  in  Lj  - Tj^.j. 

The  copy  remains  in  this  state. 

5.  Copy  in  State  Sj,  incoming  letter  in  Z - Lj  - Tj^j. 

The  copy's  history  is  updated  to  indicate  violation  of  this  loop 
letter-set.  If  the  copy  meets  the  dropping  criteria,  it  is  dropped 
otherwise  it  remains  in  this  state. 

Copy  Initialization  — Violation  of  the  first  transition  letter  set  of  a word 
was  found  to  occur  rarely,  and  then  only  at  the  beginning  on  an  utterance. 
However,  when  the  first  transition  letter  set  was  violated,  it  did  not  occur 
in  a feature  in  critical  position,  and  did  not  occur  in  more  than  two  features. 
These  observations  were  incorporated  by  providing  that  MEX  start  new  copies 
only  when  the  incoming  letter  was  a member  of  the  first  transition  letter  set, 
except  upon  receipt  of  the  first  letter  of  an  utterance.  For  that  letter  only, 
violations  of  up  to  two  non-critical  features  are  considered  potential  condi- 
tions for  starting  a new  copy. 
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Additional  conditions  were  imposed  on  the  starting  of  new  copies  to  re- 
duce the  total  number  of  copies  typically  active,  and  thus  reduce  the  compu- 
tational burden  in  MEX.  The  additional  rules  are: 

a.  No  new  copy  is  started  less  than  25  time  counts  (25  x 2.2  = 55 
milliseconds)  after  starting  a copy  without  violation  of  T-. 

b.  No  new  copy  is  started  in  stage  1 with  a violation  if  there  is  al- 
ready a copy  there  without  violation. 

The  circumstance  necessitating  rule  ^ is  long  sequences  of  contiguous 
incoming  letters,  all  lying  in  Tj.  This  happens,  for  instance,  with  MWG's 
enunciation  of  the  words  "six,  " "seven"  and  "zero.  " Unrestrained  produc- 
tion of  machines  when  these  words  are  spoken  would  lead  to  a pile-up  of 
many,  nearly  identical,  copies  at  Stage  2 or  3,  in  State  T.  On  the  order  of 
twenty  valid  start  letters  (i.  e.  , letters  in  T j)  occur  quite  often.  These 
machine  copies  may  not  accumulate  in  Stage  1 because,  for  the  machines 
mentioned,  T2  and  T3  contain  or  are  equal  to  their  predecessors,  or  other- 
wise tend  to  be  traversed  very  quickly.  In  general,  the  machines  do 
accumulate  at  the  first  stage  whose  transition  letter-set  is  significantly 
different  from  Tj* 

Final  Stage  Processing  — Processing  in  the  final  stage  of  the  dynamic 
programming  machine  must  also  be  somewhat  different  from  the  previous 
machine  versions.  The  older  version  included  a looping  transition  on  letters 
of  the  last  transition  letter-set,  included  to  accumulate  a count  of  the  num- 
ber of  contiguous  letters  in  the  last  transition  letter-set,  in  the  hope  that 
the  additional  count  would  provide  some  additional  power  for  discriminating 
between  real  and  false  recognitions.  This  organization  of  the  last  stage  is 
shown  in  Figure  4 (a). 
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When  the  machines  are  modified  to  accommodate  transition  letter- set 
violations,  it  is  important  to  include  provision  for  violation  of  the  last  transi- 
tion letter-set,  as  Interim  Test  data  show  that  about  1. 8 percent  of  the  examples 
violate  the  last  transition  letter- set  and  about  3.  5 percent  of  the  words  violate 
transition  letter- sets  other  than  the  last.  A terminal  transition  letter- set  ' 
is  apparently  about  four  and  one-half  times  as  likely  to  be  violated  as  a 
non-terminal  one.  If  the  last  stage  of  a machine  is  entered  via  a transition 
letter- set  violation,  it  makes  little  sense  to  try  to  count  the  ensuing  number 
of  contiguous  occurrences  of  letters  in  the  final  transition  letter-set.  If 
there  are  any  such  letters  at  all,  there  is  no  need  to  transit  into  the  last  stage 
via  a violation.  So  last- stage  counting  and  accommodating  violations  are 
interrelated.  The  1.  8 percent  of  cases  which  can  only  reach  the  recognition 
state  via  violation  of  the  last  transition  letter-set  will  necessarily  have  a 
final  count  value  of  zero.  Statistical  tests  using  the  last  count  value  would 
therefore  have  to  account  for  the  dependence  between  violation  and  count 
values.  We  thus  rationalize  dropping  the  final  stage  counter. 

If,  however,  we  let  the  machine  emit  a potential  recognition  upon  re- 
ceipt  of  each  letter  in  Tj^  - T^^,  it  would  frequently  occur  that  a whole  se- 
quence of  potential  recognitions  would  be  emitted  with  violations  at  the  last 
transition  letter-set,  followed  immediately  by  the  real  recognition,  with  a 
higher  count  value  in  the  next-to-last  stage,  and  no  violation  at  the  last 
transition.  Since  these  extraneous  potential  recognitions  would  be  emitted 
in  a brief  time  compared  with  the  whole  length  of  the  word,  it  is  clear  that 
a short  delay  would  be  sufficient  to  eliminate  them.  We  therefore  introduce 
a fixed  time  delay  (25  counts,  or  55  milliseconds)  between  entering  the  last 
stage  and  emission  of  a potential  recognition,  as  shown  in  Figure  4 (b). 

During  the  stay  of  a copy  in  the  delay  pipeline,  we  apply  a selection  criter- 
ion, allowing  only  the  single  most  promising  copy  to  survive.  This  elim- 
inates almost  all  of  the  extraneous  recognitions,  but  admit  the  1. 8 percent 
^ of  all  cases  which  can  only  be  accommodated  by  allowing  violation  of  the 

final  transition  letter  set. 
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(a)  Unmodified  form  showing  (b)  Modified  form  to  accommodate 

loop  transition  for  counting  transition  letter-set  violation  with 

letters  in  last  stage.  minimum  extraneous  emissions. 

Figure  4.  Unmodified  and  Modified  Last  Stage  Processing 

Dropping  Criteria  — The  rate  of  producing  false  recognitions  is  kept 
as  low  as  possible  by  dropping  copies  which  have  experienced  too  strange 
a history  to  be  plausible  as  real  recognitions.  Criteria  for  determining 
what  constitutes  too  strange  a history  were  developed  empirically.  To  this 
end  a research  version  of  the  dynamic  programming  machine  algorithm 
was  implemented,  and  a set  of  acceptable  violations  were  determined  that 
accommodate  all  but  3 examples  (0.  3 percent)  in  the  Interim  Test  Data  set 
(for  MWG). 


The  criterion  used  in  developing  these  rules  was  to  select  that  set  of 
violations  which  accommodated  the  inaximum  possible  number  of  examples 
in  Interim  Test  data,  and  which  exhibited  the  highest  ratio  of  real  to  arti- 
factual  recognitions.  In  the  process  of  developing  these  rules  it  was  found 
that  many  explanations  for  violations  had  been  overlooked  in  the  original 
analysis  of  these  cases  by  the  program  BADG,  reflecting  the  bias  towards 
accepting  violations  of  a particular  category  inherent  in  that  program.  For 
example  it  was  initially  thought  that  five  cases  of  violations  involved  letters 
which  violated  a loop  letter  set  three  or  four  times.  The  more  sophisticated 
dynamic  programming  machine  simulation  found  alternative  violations  for 
these  fiv'e  cases  which  were  more  typical  (they  involved  the  most  common 
type  of  transition  letter  set  violation).  Therefore,  violation  of  more  than 
two  loop  letter  sets  could  be  discarded  as  exceptionally  atypical. 
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The  dropping  criteria  resulting  from  this  empirical  study  can  be 
summarized  in  terms  of  the  following  categories  of  violations: 

a.  Loop  Letter  Set  Violation  Types 

LI  Violation  of  one  loop  letter  set  by  one  letter. 

LIl  Violation  of  one  loop  letter  set  by  two  letters. 

b.  Transition  Letter  Set  Violation  Types 

TI  Violation  of  one  non-initial,  non-final  transition  letter  set 
at  one  or  two  critical  feature  positions. 

Til  Violation  of  the  initial  transition  letter  set  by  the  first 

letter  of  an  utterance,  at  one  or  two  (not  necessarily  critical) 
feature  positions. 

Till  Two  violations  of  type  TII 

TIV  Violation  of  the  final  transition  letter  set  at  one  or  two  (not 
necessarily  critical)  feature  positions. 

In  terms  of  these  categories  of  violations,  the  dropping  criterion  used 
in  MEX  specifies  dropping  (or  not  creating)  a copy  if  its  history  entails 

a.  any  violation  other  than  those  listed,  or 

b.  any  combination  of  listed  violations  other  than  TI  together  with  LI 
or  TI  together  with  LII. 

Quality  Functions  — Three  aspects  of  a machine  copy's  history  are 
observed  by  MEX.  They  are: 

a.  Transition  and  loop  letter  set  violations 

b.  Letter  counts  while  in  T-type  states  (the  state  first  entered  at  each 
stage) 

c.  Letter  coants  while  in  L-type  states  (states  entered  only  when  an 
incoming  letter  does  not  induce  transition  to  the  next  stage,  or 
remaining  in  a T-type  state) 

The  first  two  of  these  aspects  are  considered  when  several  copies  at  a given 
stage  are  compared  to  determine  which  one  (if  any)  should  transit  to  the  next 
stage  when  the  incoming  letter  is  in  the  transition  letter  set,  or  which  copy 
should  spawn  an  offspring. 
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The  admissible  types  and  combinations  of  transition  and  loop  letter  set 
violations  have  been  assigned  category  numbers  in  increasing  order  of  rarity 
of  occurrence.  Thus  the  higher  the  category  of  a copy's  violation  history, 
the  more  atypical  that  history  is,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  its  probability 
of  occurrence  for  real  recognitions  to  its  probability  of  occurrence  for  arti- 
factual  recognitions.  The  quality  categories  for  allowed  violation  types  are 
given  in  Table  1 in  terms  of  the  violation  types  defined  previously. 

The  transition  state  letter  counts  are  used  to  compute  a transition  letter 
count  time  history  quality  function,  denoted  Qp,  which  is  related  to  the  mod- 
ified Mahalonobis  distance  function  described  in  the  Phase  0 final  report. 

Q-p  is  a non-negative  additive  function  which  is  small  for  typical  histories 
and  large  for  atypical  histories.  It  is  defined  as  follows. 


Let 

Q.p(S)  be  the  value  assigned  to  Qrp  for  a copy  exiting  stage  S 

Q.p(S-l)  be  the  previously  assigned  value  of  Qp  for  that  copy 

Cs  be  the  letter  count  accumulated  by  the  copy  while  in  stage  S. 

Me.  kg,  kg  be  constants  associated  with  stage  S of  the  machine, 
o ^ 


Then 


and 


0^(0)  = 0 


Q.^(S)  = Q„(S-1)  + (Cg  - Mg)  kg,  where  k = 


ks  if  C > M 

, _ if  Cg  < Mg 

kg  S S. 


The  constants  M,  k and  k"  have  the  following  significance.  Let  Mg  be  the 
median  of  the  distribution  of  T-state  counts  observed  in  stage  S.  For  each 
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TABLE  1.  QUALITY  CATEGORY 


Type  of  Loop  Letter  Set  Violations  , 

None 

LI 

.13  i 

j 

None 

0 

1 

4 i 

TI 

3 

5 

8 

Til 

6 

i 

Till 

7 

Not  Al] 

owed  j 

TIV 

2 

t 

1 

Type  of  Transition 
Letter  Set 
Violation 


stage  define  a measure  of  deviation,  ag,  to  be  associated  with  an  observed 
count  value  C ; 


a 


s 


where  W = 


if  Cg  . Mg 

W-  if  Cg  < Mg 


Here  W and  W are  chosen  to  be  the  mean  of  positive  and  negative  devia- 
tions from  the  median,  respectively.  (This  transformation  is  chosen  to  pro- 
duce a more  symmetric  distribution  than  that  exhibited  by  the  raw  count 
values.  ) Then 


4 = 

and 

''s  = 

where  dg  is  the  value  at  location  (S,S)  in  the  inverse  of  the  covariance  matrix 
of  ag. 
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To  select  3 copy  for  advancement  or  to  spawn  an  offspring,  that  copy  is 
chosen  which  has  minimum  Qrj,  value,  among  those  with  minimum  quality 
category.  Thus  violation  history  is  considered  first,  and  among  those  copier 
with  equal  quality  category,  the  one  with  most  typical  T -counter  history  is 
chosen. 

The  L-counter  quality  function,  Q^,  which  reflects  how  typical  a copy's 
L-counter  history  is,  is  analogous  in  several  respects  to  the  T -counter 
quality  function,  Qr^*  It  is  non-negative,  additive,  and  larger  for  less  typical 
L-counter  histories.  It  is  defined  as  follows. 

Let 

Qj^(S)  be  the  value  assigned  to  for  a copy  exiting  stage  S 
QL(S-l)be  the  value  previously  assigned  to  Q for  that  copy 
Cg  be  the  letter  count  accumulated  by  the  copy  while  in  stage  S 
kg,  Xg  be  constants  associated  with  stage  S of  the  machine. 

Then 


Q^(0)  = 0 

Qj^(S)  = (S-1)  + k,  where  k 


0 if  Cg  = 0 

Xs(Cs-2)  + kg  if  Cg  > 0 


The  significance  of  is  as  follows.  Assume  that  the  L-counter  value  has  a 
probability  of  being  zero,  and  that  its  probability  of  being  positive  is  zero 
at  one,  and  exponentially  decreasing  for  values  greater  than  or  equal  to  two. 
Then  X is  the  parameter  of  the  exponential  distribution,  and  Qj^  is  the  nega- 
tive natural  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  all  the 
observed  L-counter  values  to  the  probability  they  will  all  have  value  zero, 
assuming  counter  values  at  each  stage  are  mutually  independent. 
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Description  of  Algorithm 

Figures  5 through  15  are  flowcharts  of  the  MEX  algorithm,  describing 
the  word-spotting  processing  at  a fairly  high  level.  These  flowcharts  show 
several  unique  characteristics  imposed  by  the  need  to  minimize,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  computational  burden  in  MEX. 

— MEX  receives,  from  a peripheral  device  handler,  pairs  of  com- 
puter words  containing  the  VIP- 100  features  17  through  31  (called  the  incorrw 
ing  letter),  and  an  integer  equal  to  the  number  of  repeated  occurrences  of  the 
incoming  letter  (called  the  letter  count).  The  peripheral  device  handler  ig- 
nores any  isolated  occurrence  of  a letter,  so  the  letter  count  is  always  two 
or  more,  and  successive  letters  are  always  different.  Letters  arrive  at  the 
input  to  MEX  at  intervals  not  less  than  4.  4 millisecond,  and  on  the  average 
every  13.  5 milliseconds. 

Output  — The  output  of  MEX  is  a notification,  sent  to  MINT,  of  a poten- 
tial recognition.  The  information  sent  to  MINT  includes  the  vocabulary  item, 
the  time  of  the  beginning  and  recognition  of  the  word  and  observations  about 
the  recognition,  including  the  quality  category  (reflecting  any  structural 
violations),  and  the  T-counter  and  L-counter  history  quality  functions,  Q-p 
and  Ql. 

Processing  — Each  vocabulary  item  has  one  or  two  associated  machine 
types  (for  initial  and  non-initial  versions  of  the  transition  letter  set  char- 
acterization of  some  vocabulary  items,  e.  g.  MWG's  "two").  Each  machine 
type  has  several  (five  to  fifteen)  stages.  Each  stage,  except  the  last,  has  a 
T-state  and  an  L-state,  and  there  may  be  several  copies  of  the  machine 
active  in  each  state.  For  every  incoming  letter  the  processing  problem  is 
therefore,  to  determine  its  impact  on  each  copy,  modify  that  copy  as  appro- 
priate, and  to  produce  new  copies  when  appropriate.  This  processing  is 
described  in  the  flow  charts  as  if  each  copy  moves  from  state  to  state  through 


i 

L > t 
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the  machine  structure.  In  reality  a copy  is  represented  as  a data  packet 
in  a singly-linked  list,  and  movement  consists  of  changing  data  (sometimes 
descriptive  data  and  sometimes  links)  in  data  packets. 

In  these  flowcharts,  a rectangular  box  with  double  ends  indicates  a pro- 
cedure described  on  another  (usually  following)  page. 


n 
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Enter 
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Figure  6.  Process  Machine  Type 
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I 

i 


Figure  7.  Process  Copies  in  Last  Stage 
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Figure  10.  Advance  One  of  Several  Copies 
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Figure  11.  Process  a Single  Copy  which  Remains  in  Stage 
without  Offspring 
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1 


Figure  12.  Process  Several  Copies  which  Remain  in  Stage, 
without  Offspring 
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a : Processing  copies  in  the  T-state  moving  into  the  L-state  via 
violation,  or  dropped  due  to  excessive  violation. 


For  each  remaining  copy  in  this  stage, 
eliminate  those  for  which  this  loop 
violation  is  excessive,  and  record  the 
violation  for  others 


Return 


(3:  Process  copies  in  the  T-state  which  remain  in  the  T-state. 


Increment  T-counter  for 
each  remaining  copy  in 
this  stage 


Return 


Y.  Process  copies  in  the  T-state  which  move  to  the  L-state  without  violation 


•Move  each  remaining  copy 
to  the  L-state  and  set  the 
L-counter  to  the  current 
letter  count 


Return 


Figure  12.  Process  Several  Copies  which  Remain  in  Stage, 
without  Offspring  (Cont'd) 


I 


I 


xavtraequipce:-:  7t-c-oo9d-i 


Figure  13.  Process  a Single  Copy  with  Potential  for 
Producing  an  Offspring 
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Figure  14.  Process  Several  Copies  with  Potential  for 
Producing  Offspring 
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Figure  15.  Potential  Start  Processing 
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SECTION  IV 

MINT.  THE  WORD  SELECTING  PORTION  OF  LISTEN 
The  Word  Interaction  Problem 

MEX,  the  word-spotting  portion  of  LISTEN,  is  concerned  with  detecting 
the  presence  of  individual  vocabulary  items  in  the  incoming  stream  of  sound. 
To  do  this,  MEX  considers  only  the  presence  or  absence  of  sounds  typical 
of  individual  words,  and  operates  as  several  parallel  but  entirely  independent 
word  spotters.  The  output  of  MEX  therefore  consists  of  notification  of  the 
potential  detection  of  vocabulary  items,  information  summarizing  how  typical 
the  observed  sound  stream  was  for  that  vocabulary  item,  and  the  start  and 
end  times  of  that  portion  of  the  sound  stream  containing  the  suspected  vocab- 
ulary item.  This  output  consists  of  a combination  of  real  recognitions  and 
artifacts,  or  false  recognitions,  which  must  be  eliminated  in  MINT. 

The  MEX-MINT  combination  is  a purely  serial  process.  MEX's  identi- 
fication of  potential  recognition  is  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  knowledge 
obtained  about  the  uttercince  in  MINT,  and  MINT  does  not  seek  an  explana- 
tion of  the  utterance  except  by  selecting  some  of  the  potential  recognitions 
supplied  by  MEX.  The  rate  of  rejection  of  real  recognitions  which  can  be 
attained  by  the  combination  is  therefore  no  better  than  the  rejection  rate 
achieved  by  MEX.  MEX  must  therefore  err  on  the  side  of  acceptance  rather 
than  on  the  side  of  rejection,  and  its  output  will  inevitably  be  rich  in  arti- 
facts. (LISTEN  operates  with  about  three  artifacts  for  each  real  recogni- 
tion supplied  to  MINT.  ) Fortunately,  simple  observations  about  the  tempo- 
ral relationship  of  potential  recognitions  supply  a rich  information  source 
for  discriminating  between  real  recognitions  and  artifacts  in  MINT. 
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Observables 

We  distinguish  two  classes  of  observations  about  the  incoming  utterance. 

First  are  the  observations  which  are  made  within  each  individual  recognizing 
machine,  without  regard  to  where  in  the  utterance  the  contributing  sounds 
occur  and  without  regard  to  what  any  other  recognizing  machine  may  be 
doing.  These  we  call  the  intrinsic  observables,  and  we  shall  not  stipulate 
(until  later)  what  they  are.  Using  statistical  models  of  these  observables 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  conditional  probabilities  that  the  observed 
values  and  characters  would  occur,  given  that  the  sounds  causing  the  recog- 
nition are  a real  occurrence  of  the  word,  and  given  that  the  sounds  are  from 
other  words;  i.  e,  , that  the  recognition  is  in  fact  an  artifact.  These  condi- 
tional probabilities  summarize  the  important  things  that  can  be  inferred 
about  the  individual  recognitions,  without  regard  to  relationships  among 
recognitions  or  the  timing  of  a recognition  within  the  entire  utterance. 

f 

Second  are  the  observables  which  relate  a given  recognition  to  other 
recognitions  and  to  the  whole  utterance.  We  will  concern  ourselves  (ini- 
tially, at  least)  only  with  interactions  which  reveal  themselves  through  the 
start  and  end  time  noted  during  individual  recognitions.  For  the  purpose  of 
studying  interactions  among  potential  recognitions  we  may  therefore  regard 
individuad  recognitions  as  characterized  by  three  factors: 

a.  As  real  or  artifact 

b.  By  start  and  end  time  within  the  utterance 

c.  By  two  conditional  probabilities  that  the  intrinsic  observables 
occur  given  that  the  recognition  is  real,  and  given  that  it  is  an 
artifact. 


Our  problem  is,  essentially,  to  infer  the  first  characteristic  of  a set  of 
recognitions,  given  the  second  and  third  for  each.  The  order  of  speaking  the 
real  words  thus  identified  is  a relatively  trivial  problem. 
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Key  Relationships  - Two  relationships  among  recognition  and  the  whole 
utterance  have  been  found  especially  useful.  These  are  the  delay  or  overlap 
between  recognition  or  between  a recognition  and  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
utterance,  and  the  coincidence  of  real  and  artifactual  recognitions. 

Examination  of  many  utterances  reveals  that  the  time  between  the  begin- 
ning of  an  utterance  and  the  start  time  of  the  recognition  of  the  first  (real) 
word  of  the  utterance  (called  the  start  delay)  is  quite  regular.  It  tends  more 
or  less  often  to  be  zero,  and  the  non-zero  cases  have  a characteristic  dis- 
tribution. Both  the  probability  of  a zero  value  and  the  mean  of  the  non-zero 
cases  are  characteristic  for  each  vocabulary  item.  Artifacts  also  have  a 
concentrated  tendency  to  have  zero  start  delay,  but  have  a very  diffuse  dis- 
tribution of  non-zero  start  delays. 

The  inter-word  time  delays  (or  time  of  coincidence)  between  the  end 
time  of  one  recognition  and  the  start  time  of  the  following  real  recognition 
also  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  leading  and  following  vocabulary  items. 
Artifacts  can  often  be  eliminated  as  potential  real  recognitions  simply  be- 
cause they  exhibit  inter-word  delays  which  are  unusual  among  real  recogni- 
tions. 

Many  utterances  have  been  observed  wherein  the  real  recognitions  can 
correctly  be  identified  and  separated  from  artifacts  simply  on  the  basis  of 
start  delay  and  inter-word  delays.  One  simply  cannot  construct  a realistic 
path  from  the  beginning  of  the  utterance  to  its  end  using  any  recognitions 
other  than  the  real  ones. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  end  delay,  analogous  to  start  delay,  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  discrimination  between  real  recognitions  and  artifacts.  MINT 
should  therefore  make  use  of  this  observation  in  much  the  same  way  that  it 
treats  start  delay. 
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Another  regularity  which  can  be  noticed  in  real  speech  data  is  the 
occurrence  of  artifacts  of  one  vocabulary  type  in  association  with  real 
recognition  of  a word  of  the  same  or  another  vocabulary  type.  It  has  been 
noticed  before,  for  example,  that  the  words  "nine"  and  "five"  tend  to  be 
associated.  The  most  fortunate  feature  of  this  type  of  regularity  is  its 
asymmetry  - if  a word  of  one  type  frequently  causes  an  artifact  of  some 
other  type,  the  converse  is  not  at  all  necessarily  true.  Thus,  when  "nine" 
and  "five"  occur  together  it  may  be  a very  strong  indication  that  "nine" 
is  the  word  spoken.  Because  of  this  asymmetry,  some  artifacts  can 
actually  contribute  to  proper  unravelling  of  a complex  of  recognitions. 

Artifacts  are  frequently  observed  that  overlap  two  contiguous  real 
recognitions.  These  cases  bring  one's  attention  to  the  problem  of  estab- 
lishing the  criteria  used  to  determine  when  two  recognitions  are  associated; 
a necessary  prerequisite  to  obtaining  statistics  about  this  association. 
Fortunately,  the  issue  may  not  be  a critical  one,  as  when  an  artifact  shares 
a significant  amount  of  time  with  two  real  recognitions  it  usually  has  an 
anomalous  length  (presumably  reflected  in  the  probability  of  occurrence 
of  its  intrinsic  characteristics)  or  an  unusual  inter-word,  start  or  end  delay. 
The  two  relationships  introduced  here  are  thus  seen  to  be  complementary. 
Real/artifact  association  statistics  are  most  effective  in  detecting  artifacts 
which  are  nearly  coincident  with  real  recognitions,  and  delay  considerations 
(start,  inter-word  and  end)  are  most  effective  relative  to  artifacts  generated 
by  the  juncture  of  two  words.  (It  is  feasible  to  consider  artifacts  in 
association  with  real  word  pairs,  rather  than  with  single  words.  However, 
more  data  are  required  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  about  these  associations, 
and  more  data  are  required  to  use  them  in  the  recognition  process.  We 
therefore  restrict  our  attention  to  the  simpler  case.  ) 
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Formulation  of  the  Word  Interaction  Problem 
as  One  in  Statistical  Decision  Theory 

We  now  develop  a mathematical  characterization  of  the  problem  of 
determining  which  of  a set  of  potential  recognitions  should  be  considered 
real,  and  constructing  the  final  output  of  the  LCSR  recognition  algorithm. 
First  we  formulate  the  problem  as  one  of  finding  the  best  path  through  a 
certain  acyclic  directed  graph. 

The  ordered  occurrence  of  recognitions  by  the  individual  word  spotting 
machines  induces  natural  limitations  on  the  order  in  which  the  recognized 
words  were  spoken.  If  "five"  was  recognized  over  one  time  interval,  and 
"six"  over  ein  entirely  disjoint  interval,  there  is  only  one  plausible  order  in 
which  the  subject  "five"  and  the  subject  "six"  were  spoken.  Furthermore,  a 
given  recognition  will  have  only  a limited  collection  of  plausible  immediate 
predecessors.  One  can  establish  lower  and  upper  limits,  AtSM  and  Atg,  on 
the  time  interval  between  recognitions  by  surveying  training  data.  Let  the 
set  of  potential  recognitions  (received  from  MEX)  be  11  = {tTi,...  TTj^}.  If 
TR(tt  ) is  the  recognition  time  of  the  potential  recognition  w , then  we  consider 
IT*  a potential  immediate  predecessor  of  the  recognition  v when 

AtsM  S TR{Tr)  - TRfn')  < Atg. 

This  condition  is  also  used  to  determine  which  potential  recognitions  are 
potential  first  words  and  last  words  of  the  utterance,  by  introducing  the 
pseudo-recognitions  called  Start  and  End,  with  recognition  times  equal  to 
zero  and  the  end-of-utterance  time,  respectively.  That  is,  potential  recog- 
nition tt  is  considered  a potentiad  first  recognition  when 

\ 

Atgj^  < (TR(tt)  - TRC’Start"))  = TR(Tr)  < Atg 
and  a potential  last  recognition  when 

Atgj^  < (TR(End)  - TR(Tr))  = (tEoU  ” TR(tt))  < Atg. 
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This  condition  defines  an  asymmetric  (assuming  Atgjy^  > 0)  relation  on  a set 
of  nodes  defined  to  be 

N = n u {start,  End}. 

Th(!  relation  is  true  of  n and  n'  where  n and  n'  are  nodes,  precisely  when  n 
is  a potential  immediate  predecessor  of  n'.  Denote  the  relation  PP(n,  n'). 

The  set  of  nodes,  N,  and  the  relation  PP  together  are  equivalent  to  a 
directed  graph,  illustrated  in  figure  16.  The  statistics  of  inter-word  delays 
are  such  that  for  any  two  potential  recognitions  one  cam  always  eliminate, 
with  perfect  confidence,  either  the  possibility  that  one  follows  the  other,  or 
that  the  other  follows  the  one.  The  relation  PP  is  therefore  irreflexive  and 
antisymmetric,  and  Atg  is  such  that  every  potential  recognition  has  at  least  one 
potential  predecessor,  and  such  that  at  least  one  potential  recognition  is  a 
potential  first  recognition  and  at  least  one  is  a potential  last  recognition. 

We  further  note  that  every  potential  recognition  is  the  potential  immediate 
predecessor  of  at  least  one  other  potential  recognition  or  else  is  a potential 
last  recognition.  Under  these  conditions  the  directed  graph  of  nodes  is  con- 
nected in  the  sense  that  there  is  a path  from  any  given  node  to  the  Start  node. 
The  directed  graph  is  also  acyclic. 

In  terms  of  the  directed  graph  representing  the  utterance,  the  problem 
at  hand  is  to  find  the  best  path  (backwards  along  the  arrows)  from  Start  to 
End.  Data  to  be  considered  in  finding  the  best  path  include  the  intrinsic 
data,  associated  with  recognition  node;  start,  inter-word  and  end  delay 
data  which  is  naturally  associated  with  edges,  and  association  data. 

Statistical  decision  theory  may  be  used  to  rationeilize  an  intuitively 
appealing  solution  to  the  problem  just  posed.  Under  this  approach,  each 
path  through  the  directed  graph  of  recognitions  from  Start  to  End  is  consid- 
ered an  hypothesis,  and  the  problem  is  considered  one  of  choosing  the 
hypothesis  which  best,  in  some  sense,  explains  the  observed  data. 
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Figure  16.  Directed  Graph  Representing  Real  Recognitions 
and  Artifacts,  and  the  Potential  Immediate 
Successors  Relation.  (Circles  represent  nodes, 
and  there  is  an  edge  from  node  i to  node  j pre- 
cisely when  PP(j,  i)). 

The  set  of  hypotheses  of  interest  is  the  set  of  all  paths  from  the  Start 
node  to  the  End  node.  To  each  hypothesis  there  then  corresponds  an  expla- 
nation or  interpretation  of  the  utterance  as  a sequence  of  spoken  words, 

Vf  V2  , . . . Vj^,  where  each  is  the  vocabulary  item  corresponding  to  the 
potential  recognition  found  in  following  the  hypothetical  path  Start,  ttIj, 

^i2>  •••  ^i^’  from  Start  to  End.  Note  that  two  different  hypotheses 

(paths)  may  have  the  same  underlying  interpretation  of  the  utterance,  and 
that  we  make  no  use  of  this  fact. 

To  apply  statistical  decision  theory  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  best 
hypothesis,  and  hopefully  therefore  the  best  (most  frequently  correct)  inter- 
pretation of  the  utterance,  we  treat  the  operation  of  MEX  as  a process  of 
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observation,  and  ultimately  argue  that  we  should  choose  the  interpretation 
corresponding  to  the  hypothesis  which  has  the  highest  a posteriori  probability 
of  being  true,  in  light  of  the  observation.  To  carry  out  this  program  we 
must  first  be  explicit  about  what  constitutes  the  observation. 


MEX  provides  the  following  data  about  the  utterance; 

a.  The  occurrence  of  potential  recognitions  II  = {Trj, . . . ttJ. 

b.  Intrinsic  characteristics  of  each  potential  recognition  I (tt). 
Specifically,  these  intrinsic  characteristics  are  the  loop  letter 

set  and  transition  letter  set  counter  Q-p  and  Qp,,  and  violation  cate- 
gory QCAT.  But  for  the  machine  interaction  problem  it  does  not 
matter  what  the  intrinsic  data  elements  are,  but  only  that  we  can 
know  a priori  conditional  probabilities  Prob  |l  {17)!  iris  Real[  and 
Prob  |l  (tt  ) I TT  is  an  Artifact}. 

c.  The  potential  predecessor  relation  on  nodes.  That  is,  MEX  tells 
us  (data  from  which  we  can  discern)  which  potential  recognitions 
are  potential  first  words,  last  words,  and  potential  immediate  pred- 
ecessors of  other  nodes. 

d.  Among  potential  first  words  and  last  words,  the  actual  time  inter- 
val between  the  start  of  the  utterance  and  the  recognition  start  time, 
or  between  the  recognition  time  and  the  end  of  the  utterance.  Also, 
among  pairs  of  recognitions  related  as  potential  immediate  prede- 
cessors, the  overlap  or  gap  (underlap)  between  the  recognition  time 
of  the  predecessor  and  the  start  time  of  the  successor. 

e.  The  absolute  start  and  end  time  of  each  potential  recognition,  from 
which  can  be  computed  and  the  coincidence  time  of  pairs  of  recogni- 
tions, which  is  indicative  of  the  likelihood  that  one  recognition  is  real, 
and  causes  another  as  artifact. 


In  reality  MEX  can  derive  much  more  data  from  the  utterance  than  is 
mentioned  here.  For  example,  when  violations  occur,  MEX  determines 
specifically  which  transition  or  loop  letter  set  is  violated,  and  even  which 
specific  features  are  violated.  The  data  elements  enumerated  above  are, 
on  the  basis  of  some  analysis  and  some  intuition,  a selection  of  elements 
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believed  to  be  the  most  indicative  of  which  recognitions  are  real  and  which 
are  artifacts.  The  theory  of  statistical  decision  making  lets  us  define  what 
constitutes  the  observation  in  any  way  we  wish,  and  then  shows  how  best  to 
use  the  data  retained  to  reach  a decision.  One  may  ignore  as  much  data  or 
information  as  one  likes,  to  simplify  the  data  gathering  problem  and  the 
decision  process,  and  the  theory  will  still  tell  how  to  proceed  to  a decision. 
Of  course  the  more  information  discarded  beyond  the  essential  amount, 
the  more  frequently  the  decision  will  be  in  error.  Hopefully,  the  selection 
of  what  to  retain  and  what  to  discard  is  an  optimal  trade-off  between  recog- 
nition accuracy  on  one  hand,  and  data  gathering  and  computational  burdens 
on  the  other. 

An  example  of  discarding  data  is  evident  in  items  c and  d above.  The 
start  delay,  end  delay  and  overlap /gap  can  be  computed  easily  from  the 
start  and  recognition  times  of  any  potential  recognitions  or  pair  of  potential 
recognitions.  But  it  is  intuitively  clear  that  these  data  are  only  really  very 
relevant  for  potential  first  words,  potential  last  words  and  potential  imme- 
diate predecessors,  respectively.  Other  time  intervals  are  ignored.  We 
must  now  proceed  to  discard  more  data  about  the  utterance  - some  of  that 
mentioned  in  item  e,  to  make  the  problem  more  feasible  of  quick  solution. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  as  clear  in  this  case  that  the  data  discarded  are 
as  irrelevant  as  those  mentioned  in  connection  with  items  c and  d. 

The  tendency  for  a recognition  of  one  type  to  occur  as  artifact  when  a 
particular  vocab\ilary  item  is  spoken  can  give  very  valuable  clues  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  an  utterance.  Utilizing  this  phenomenon  efficiently 
requires  defining  a criterion  for  deciding  when  one  potential  recognition 
shows  sufficient  coincidence  with  another  to  suggest  that  if  one  is  real  it  is 
causing  the  other  as  artifact.  The  criterion  chosen  is  about  the  simplest 
possible;  that  the  coincidence  time  should  exceed  a threshold  which  is 
machine-type  dependent.  When  it  occurs  that  the  coincidence  time  meets  or 
exceeds  the  criterion  for  a potential  recognition  machine  type,  that  potential 
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recognition  is  said  to  be  associated  with  the  coincident  recognition.  Note 
that,  as  the  coincidence  criterion  is  machine-type  dependent,  association 
defined  in  this  way  is  not  necessarily  a symmetric  relation. 

When  association  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  coincidence  time  of  potential 
recognitions,  it  becomes  a binary  relation  on  nodes.  The  observation  pro- 
vided by  MEX  might  then  be  construed  to  include  this  binary  relation  (as 
well  as  the  potential  predecessor  binary  relation).  However,  doing  so 
complicates  the  problem  considerably,  as  it  is  difficult  to  compute  the 
probability  of  occurrence  of  both  the  association  and  predecessor  relations. 
Among  other  things,  they  are  definitely  not  statistically  independent  charac- 
teristics. The  problem  may  be  simplified  by  disregarding  the  specific 
recognitions  associated  with  a given  recognition  and  noting  only  the 
machine  types  of  the  associated  recognitions.  We  even  disregard  the  num- 
ber of  recognitions  of  a given  type  which  are  associated,  considering  only 
whether  or  not  a recognition  by  a machine  of  a given  type  is  associated. 

This  reduces  the  association  aspect  of  an  observation  to  a record  of  the 
types  of  machines  with  which  a given  recognition  is  associated,  (i.  e.  , to  a 
function  from  the  set  of  potential  recognitions  into  the  power  set  of  machine 
types.  ) As  such  it  is  information  about  each  individual  potential  recognition; 
not  about  pairs.  Reduced  in  this  way,  the  association  component  of  the 
observation  of  an  utterance  is  simplified  and  made  more  concrete.  We  there- 
fore replace  item  e given  above  by: 

e'.  For  each  potential  recognition,  -n  , A(tt),  which  is  the  set  of 
types  of  machines  associated  with  it. 

The  data  composing  an  observation  of  an  utterance  are  now  neatly 
depicted  in  an  annotated  directed  graph,  as  in  Figure  17. 
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Figure  17.  Annotated  Directed  Graph  depicting  the  data 
comprising  an  observation  of  an  utterance. 

With  each  potential  recognition,  t , there  is 
associated  I(  - ),  the  intrinsic  data,  andA(n), 
the  set  of  associated  machine  types.  With 
each  edge  of  the  graph  is  associated  a delay 
(overlap  or  gap  time)  value,  D.  Only  a few  of 
the  data  associated  with  nodes  and  edges  are  show 
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The  final  step  in  defining  what  constitutes  an  observation  is  crucial  to 
the  rigorous  derivation  of  the  solution  procedure.  By  definition,  we  estab- 
lish that  an  observation  consists  precisely  of  the  annotat.on  data  on  the 
directed  graph,  and  not  the  directed  graph  itself.  It  may  at  first  appear 
that  this  definition  disregards  information  about  the  fact  of  occurrence  of 
individual  potential  recognitions,  but  that  is  not  so,  as  the  association 
data  entail  (some)  data  indicative  of  the  occurrence  of  recognitions.  It  is 
critically  important,  however,  that  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  computing 
the  probability  that  precisely  the  set  n of  potential  recognitions  with  poten- 
tial predecessor  relation  PP  will  arise  given  that  tt  , tt,.  . . ir  are  the 
real  recognitions.  With  the  proposed  definition  of  an  observation  one  deals 
instead  with  the  probability  that,  given  a recognition  of  a real  word  by  a 
machine  of  particular  type  (hence  that  that  vocabulary  item  was  really 
spoken),  it  will  occur  in  association  with  other  (presumably  artifactual), 
recognitions  by  a machine  of  specified  types.  Also  given  an  artifactual 
recognition  by  machine  of  specified  type,  specified  associates  will  be  recog- 
nized. The  critical  importance  of  this  distinction  is  that  it  is  difficxilt  to 
model  and  estimate  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  11  and  PP  from  a given 
hypothesis,  whereas  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  specific  associations 
is  relatively  easy  to  model  and  estimate. 

The  preceding  development  is  summarized  in  the  following  mathematical 
model  of  the  machine  interaction  problem.  There  are  given: 

a.  A directed  graph  G = (N,  E)  with  vertices  (called  nodes) 

N = {start,  End}un  (n={Trj,  . . . ir^}) 

and  edges  E C N X N.  G is  acyclic  and  connected  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
paths  from  every  node  to  the  start  node. 

b.  A set  of  machine  types,  M 

c.  A function  m:  11— M,  where  m(TT  ) is  the  machine  type  of  node  it. 

d.  A set  K of  possible  intrinsic  characteristics  of  a node  ttcII. 
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An  observation  consists  of  three  functions; 

a.  D:E  -►  J,  the  (integer-valued)  delay,  overlap  or  gap  associated  with 
an  edge  of  the  graph. 

b.  I;  n -•  K,  where  K is  the  set  of  all  possible  intrinsic  characteristics 
(observed  about)  a node. 

c.  A:n  -•  P(M),  where  A(7t)  is  the  set  of  machine  types  associated  with 
the  node  tt  ell,  and  P denotes  the  power  set. 

The  set,  H,  of  all  hypotheses  is  the  set  of  all  backward  paths  in  G from 
Start  to  End. 

The  Statistical  Decision  theory  approach  to  the  problem  at  hand  entails 
invoking  Bayes*  Theorem,  which  yields,  for  any  hypothesis  hcH. 

Prob  (h  I Observation)  = — . : Prob  (Observation  |h) 

' (_Prob  (Obse  rvation)J  ' 

In  the  absence  of  any  concept  of  relative  cost  of  various  types  of  possible 
errors,  we  opt  to  accept  the  hypothesis  which  has  the  greatest  probability  of 
being  true,  given  the  observation.  (But  note  that  the  resulting  treatment  is 
easily  modified  to  accommodate  costs  assigned  to  various  types  of  errors. 
Such  costs  can  be  meaningfully  assigned  in  some  concrete  applications  of 
ASR.) 

The  a priori  probability  of  a given  hypothesis,  h,  being  true,  Prob  (h), 
can  be  estimated  as  the  product  of  probabilities  that  the  recognition  in  the 
hypothetical  path  are  in  fact  real,  times  the  product  of  the  probabilities  that 
the  recognitions  not  in  the  hypothetical  path  are  in  fact  artifacts.  These  prob- 
abilities can  be  estimated  from  training  data  with  the  same  distribution  of 
vocabulary  items  expected  in  application  of  the  recognition  procedure. 

(Again,  in  a concrete  SR  application,  syntactic,  semantic  or  task-related 
information  may  be  used  to  estimate  different  a priori  probabilities  of  various 
hypotheses.)  Under  these  assumptions,  the  a posteriori  probability  of  a 
given  hypothesis  being  true,  given  the  observation,  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  hypothesis'  a priori  probability  and  the  probability  that 
the  observation  would  occur,  given  that  the  hypothesis  is  true.  Since  the 
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constant  of  proportionality  is  in  fact  constant  over  all  hypotheses,  the  prob- 
lem is  properly  solved  by  selecting  the  hypothesis  which  maximizes  this 
product,  and  we  now  address  computing  this  product. 

Let  the  hypothesis  h be  Start,  tt  it  , . . . it  , End.  Assuming  inde- 

X ^ 

pendence  of  the  three  aspects  of  an  observation,  we  have 

Prob  (h)  Prob  (Observation  |h)  = Prob  (h)  Prob  (D  |h)  Prob  (I  |h)  Prob  (A  |h) 

We  now  model  each  of  the  probabilities  on  the  right.  First,  let  us  belatedly 
assume  that  it  is  possible  to  identify,  for  any  actual  utterance,  which  recog- 
nition are  real  and  which  are  artifacts  in  such  a way  that  one  and  only  one 
hypothesis  is  true.  This  leads  to  a natural  definition  of  a real  edge  of  the 
utterance  graph  as  any  edge  which  is  part  of  the  correct  hypothesis.  Other 

edges  will  be  called  artifact  edges,  denoted  E . 

A 

Assume  that  the  delays,  overlays  and  gaps  are: 

a.  Independent  of  one  another. 

b.  Dependent  upon  only  three  factors: 

FI  the  type  of  machines  involved 

F2  whether  an  initial  delay,  final  delay  or  overlap/gap. 

F3  whether  the  associated  edge  is  real  or  artifact. 

Then 

Prob  (D  |h) 


J~J  Prob  (D  (Start,  TT)|m('ir)  is  not  real  first 

(Start,  TT  ) tE  . word  mach  type)X 


= Prob  (D  (Start,  tt  ^ ) | m(Trj ) is  real  first  word  mach  type)X 
k-1 

nProb  (D  (■n-. , ir.  ) |m(iT.  ) and  m(TT.  ) are  consecutive 
1 i+r  ' ' i'  ' i+l' 

1=1  real  mach  types)  X 

Prob  (D  (Hj^,  End)|m(iT^)  is  real  last  word  mach  type)X 
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• I 


i 


( 


i 


I 


n 


(ir,  tt'  )«  E 


Prob  (D  (tt,  tt' ) I m{TT-)  and  m(TT')  are  not  rcjl  ?or- 

secutive  mach  types)X 


n 

(it,  End)€E 

J\ 


Prob  (D  (tt,  End)  I m(TT)  is  not  real  last  word 

mach  type) 


Proceeding  similarly  for  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  each  potential 
recognition,  we  assume  that  the  intrinsic  characteristics  observed  about  a 
potential  recognition  are: 

a.  Independent  of  one  another 

b.  Dependent  only  upon  two  factors: 

FI  the  type  of  recognizing  machine 

F2  whether  the  recognition  is  real  or  an  artifact. 

Then 

k 

Prob  (I  (tt  . ) I m(Tr . ),  real)  X 

i=r  ^ ^ 


Prob  (I  |h)  = I T 


i=k+l 


Prob  (I  (tt  .)  I m(TT .),  artifact) 

i 1 


In  computing  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  various  associations  under 
given  hypotheses,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  that  recognition  which  is  the 
first  real  one  (under  the  hypothesis)  and  also  those  other  potential  recognitions 
that  are  potential  first  words  but  are  artifacts  (under  the  hypothesis).  This 
group  of  initial  real  and  artifactual  recognitions  have  associations  different 
from  the  others  because  some  machine  types  operate  only  during  the  first 
part  of  an  utterance,  and  other  machines  only  later.  Under  the  hypothesis  h, 

TT  j is  the  initial  real  recognition.  Let  denote  the  set  of  initial  artifactual 
recognitions,  and  the  remainder  of  the  artifactual  recognitions  (under  h). 
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We  assume  that  the  probability  of  a given  potential  recognition  being 
associated  with  one  or  more  others  of  a given  machine  type  is; 

a.  Independent  of  any  other  associations. 

b.  Dependent  only  upon  factors; 

FI  the  machine  types  involved 

F2  whether  the  given  recognition  is  real  or  artifactual. 

F3  whether  the  given  recognition  is  initial  or  not  initial. 

Under  these  assumptions 

n 

Prob  (A  I h)  = n Prob  {A(Tr .)  |h) 

i=l 

= Prob(A(Tr^)  real,  initial)  X 
k 

Prob(A(TT.)  real,  non-initial)  X 

i=2 


initial)  X 


Prob  (A(iT ) j artifact,  non-initial) 

Let  B(m,m')  denote  the  occurrence  of  association  between  machines  of  type 
m and  m'  (according  to  the  criterion  for  m).  Also  define  two  other  terms; 
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where  Cj  is  the  condition  real  or  artifact,  and  is  the  condition  initial  or 
final.  Then  each  factor  in  Prob  (A(h)  can  be  expressed  as 


Prob  {A(tt.)|Cj,  C^) 


L(m(7r  .) 
1 


S' 


n 


m 


' «A(7r.) 


\ (m(iT .), 

I 


m* 


Finally,  the  a priori  probability  of  the  hypothesis  h can  be  expressed  as 
k 

Prob  (h)  = Prob  (m(Tr.)  is  real)  X 

i=l  ^ 

Using  the  probabilistic  models  just  presented,  the  probability  of  occur- 
rence of  the  total  observation  can  be  computed  under  all  possible  hypotheses 
The  computation,  as  presented,  would  entail  the  product  of  many  terms;  one 
for  each  data  item  in  the  directed  graph  annotation.  That  is,  there  is  a term 
for  each  value  D on  each  edge  of  the  graph,  and  a term  for  each  label  A and 
I on  each  node  of  the  graph.  Each  term  represents  a probability,  hence  is 
non-negative.  If  we  assume  probabilities  equal  to  zero  do  not  occur  (or 
extend  our  arithmetic  to  allow  addition  of  infinity),  then  each  term  can  be 
replaced  by  its  negative  natural  logarithm,  becoming  a non-negative  value. 
Under  this  artifice,  the  negative  natural  logarithm  of  the  probability  of  occur- 
rence of  the  observation  under  an  hypothesis  is  just  the  sum  of  all  appropriate 
terms  at  nodes  and  edges  of  the  graph.  The  problem  of  hypothesis  selection 
becomes  one  of  selecting  the  hypothesis  which  minimizes  this  large  sum. 

An  Important  Transformation  — One  further  transformation  of  the  prob- 
lem renders  it  easily  solvable  by  dynamic  programming.  Each  node  and 
edge  in  the  graph  has  two  sets  of  labels,  one  to  be  used  if  the  nodes  or  edge 
lies  on  the  hypothesis  path,  and  another  value  to  be  used  when  it  does  not. 

The  value  assigned  to  any  particular  hypothesis  is  then  the  sum  over  the  en- 
tire graph  of  the  non-hypothesis  values,  plus  the  sum,  for  every  node  and 
edge  on  the  hypothesis  path,  of  the  differences  between  the  hypothesis  and 


n 

n 

i=k+l 


Prob  (m(TT.)  is  artifact) 
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non-hypothesis  values.  But  the  sum  over  the  entire  graph  is  a term  com- 
mon to  all  hypotheses,  and  so  can  be  ignored.  The  best  hypothesis  is  there- 
fore the  one  which  has  minimum  sum  over  its  nodes  and  edges  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  types  of  values.  The  problem  is  therefore  one  of  finding  the 
minimum  cost  path  from  the  Start  node  to  the  End  node,  where  the  cost  of  a 
path  is  construed  to  mean  the  sum  of  the  difference  values  at  each  node  and 
edge  of  the  path. 

Casting  the  problem  in  terms  of  logarithms  of  conditions  probabilities 
.and  showing  that  the  important  values  to  associate  with  nodes  and  edges  are 
differences  of  these  logarithms  when  the  probabilities  are  conditional  upon 
real  and  artifact  shows  that  what  are  really  important  are  the  likelihood  ratios, 
computed  from  the  observed  data.  We  now  make  this  explicit,  by  naming  and 
exhibiting  the  values  to  assign  to  each  node  and  each  edge  of  the  graph  when 
solving  the  problem  in  its  least  cost  form. 

With  each  node,  irellwe  associate  the  cost 


AQ(Tr)  = (tt 

) + AqV)  + AQ'^(tt) 

where 

AQ^P{tt)  = - in 

Prob  (m(TT)  is  real)  | 

_Prob  (m(TT ) is  artifact)  J 

AQ^(ir)  = - In 

Prob  (I(Tr)  1 m(Tr),  real) 

_Prob(I('ir)  1 m(TT),  artifact) 

and 

AQ^(Tr)  = - In 

Prob  (A(tr ) | real)  1 

Prob  (A(Tr ) artifact)  J 

= - In  - 


L(m(ff ) real 


L(m(TT ) I artifact 


^al,  C)  1 
ifact,  C)J 


m*«A(Tr)  L 


\(m(ir),  m 

1 real,  C) 

\.(m(iT),  m'  I 

artifact,  C) 
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where  C is  the  condition  initial  or  non-initial,  as  appropriate  to  it. 

With  each  edge  of  the  graph,  we  associate  a cost  value  depending  upon 
the  observed  delay,  overlap  or  gap.  The  value  is  given  by  the  following 
expressions; 


AQ  (Start,  tt  ) = - in 


Prob  (D(Start,  ir ) | m(iT  ) is  real  first  word 
mach.  type) 


Prob  (D(Start,  7r)|m(Tr)  is  not  real  first  word 

mach.  type) 


AQ  (ir  , IT ')  = - in 


AQ  (ir.  End)  = - in 


Prob  (D(ir  , Tr')|m(TT)  and  m(TT')  are  consecutive, 

real  mach.  types) 

Prob  {D(ir , iT')|m('ir)  and  m(Tr')  are  not  consecutive, 

real  mach.  types)  | 


Prob  (D(tt  , End)  | m(TT ) is  real  last  word 

mach.  type) 

Prob  {D(it  , End)|m(TT)  is  not  real  last  word 

mach.  tyrpe) 


The  cost  associated  with  the  hypothesis  h = Start,  it  ^ 
then 


TTj^,  End  is 


I 


I 


f 

r 

f 


} 


A. 


k k-1 

Q(>1)  = + AQ‘^(Start,  tt^)  AQ^(tt.,  tt.^^)  + Aq‘^(tt^,  End, 

i=l  i=l 

Minimizing  this  cost  over  all  hypotheses  identifies  the  hypothesis  with  greatest 
a posteriori  probability. 

Solution  of  the  Problem  by  Dynamic  Programming 

The  dynamic  programming  solution  hangs  on  the  following  facts.  Let 
P C N be  a set  of  nodes  closed  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  finding  potential 
immediate  predecessors:  i.e.  , such  that  if  m < P and  m'  is  a potential  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  m,  then  m'  is  also  in  P.  Let  P be  equipped  with  all 
the  edges  it  inherits  from  the  original  graph  on  N;  thus  equipped  it  becomes 
a complete  subgraph  of  the  original  graph,  and  is  connected  and  acyclic.  For 
any  node  m in  P and  any  backward  path  Start  m m --m  m,  define  a quality 

lb  K 

measure 
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k k-1 

q = 'y  Q (m.)  + (Start,  m^)  AQ^  (m^,  + AQ^ 

i=l  i=l 

Let  h(m)  be  a backwards  path  from  m to  S (within  P)  for  which  q attains  a 
minimal  value,  and  associate  that  minimal  value  with  the  node  m,  denoted 
by  q*(m).  Notice  that  this  definition  of  h(m)  and  q*(m)  does  not  depend  upon 
the  particular  set  of  nodes  P,  as  long  as  it  is  predecessor  complete  and 
contains  m. 

The  original  set  of  nodes,  N,  has  the  properties  required  of  P,  and  if  we 
define 

Q (End)  = 0 

then  h(End)  is  the  solution  to  the  entire  problem,  as  the  objective  function  Q 
for  this  hypothesis  is 

Q (h)  = q*  (End), 

which  shows  that  h (End)  is  the  hypothesis  which  minimizes  Q. 

The  dynamic  programming  solution  then  follows  immediately  from  the 
recursive  properties  of  the  quality  measure,  q,  which  assures  that  q can  be 
minimized  by  processing  each  node  once,  rather  than  each  hypothesis  once. 
To  make  the  method  explicit,  let  node  m have  potential  immediate  predeces- 
sors m,,  m_,  . . . m , and  consider  h(m),  the  optimal  backward  path  from 
12  p 

Start  to  m.  As  this  path  must  pass  through  one  of  the  nodes  m^,  . . . m^,  it 
is  h(mj^)  m^  for  some  i.  The  quality  measure  of  this  path  is 

q = q*  (m^)  + AQ  (m.,  m)  + AQ(m), 

The  last  term  is  common  to  all  paths  leading  to  m,  so  the  quality  measure  of 
the  optimal  path  leading  to  m is 

Q 

q*  (m)  = min  (q*  (m.)  + AQ  (m.,  m))  + AQ(m) 
i ^ ^ 
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The  problem  is  therefore  efficiently  solved  by  computing  the  value  q*(m) 
for  each  node  when  its  potential  predecessors  are  known,  and  storing  a 
pointer  with  each  node  leading  to  its  optimal  predecessor.  The  optimal 
predecessor  of  the  new  node  is  found  according  to  the  equation  just  given, 
from  the  q*  values  of  its  immediate  predecessors  only,  and  does  not  requi-e 
looking  further  up  the  graph  of  nodes.  The  final  solution  is  obtained  when  the 
optimal  predecessor  of  End  is  found,  by  retracing  the  upward  pointers.  The 
process  is  started  by  letting  h (Start)  = Start  and  q*  (Start)  = 0. 

Real  Time  Considerations  — When  notification  of  a potential  recognition 
is  received  from  MEX,  the  potential  predecessors  of  that  recognition  will 
already  have  been  received.  As  a result,  the  quality  value,  q*,  and  best 
immediate  predecessor  of  a node  can  be  computed  in  terms  of  the  nodes 
already  so  processed.  The  solution  to  the  whole  recognition  problem  can 
therefore  be  constructed  as  potential  recognitions  are  received.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  utterance  to  run  up  the 
optimal  predecessor  pointers  and  find  words  to  emit  as  recognized.  As 
soon  as  all  active  upward  paths  have  a node  in  common,  that  node  can  be 
emitted  as  part  of  the  optimal  hypothesis;  i.  e.  , a recognized  word.  The 
nodes  which  have  been  emitted  as  final  recognitions,  also  (except  for  the 
most  recent)  can  be  deleted  from  memory  storage.  Because  of  this,  two 
aspects  of  the  machine  interaction  algorithm  are  intimately  related:  the 
ability  to  emit  a word  as  recognized  before  the  end  of  the  utterance,  and  the 
ability  to  treat  an  utterance  of  arbitrary  length  with  a finite  amount  of  stor- 
age. The  algorithm  described  below  has  both  these  desirable  properties. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  early-emission  and  storage  saving  capabilities 
complicate  the  machine  interaction  algorithm  somewhat.  Another  source  of 
complication  is  the  need  to  delay  computation  of  the  optimal  immediate  pred- 
ecessor of  an  incoming  node  until  it  can  safely  be  assiimed  that  all  recogni- 
tions with  which  it  might  be  associated  have  been  received,  as  these  must  be 

A 

known  before  the  Q term  is  computable. 
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Description  of  the  MINT  Algorithm 

Processing  of  potential  recognitions  in  the  MINT  algorithm  is  most 
easily  described  in  terms  of  nodes,  which  may  be  either  potential  recogni- 
tions or  artificial  recognitions  labeled  "Start"  or  "End.  " The  algorithm  is 
initialized  with  a single  node,  the  Start  node,  present,  and  a new  node  is 
created  each  time  MEX  sends  notification  to  MINT  that  a new  potential  recog- 
nition has  been  detected.  MEX  also  informs  MINT  when  the  end  of  the  utter- 
ance is  detected  by  the  preprocessor  device  handler,  and  MINT  creates  the 
End  node  at  that  time.  Processing  of  nodes  is,  for  the  most  part,  identical 
for  the  Start  and  End  nodes  and  for  nodes  representing  potential  recognitions. 

In  the  implementation  of  this  algorithm  each  node  is  linked  to  the  node 
received  next  (downlinks),  and  each  node  is  also  eventually  linked  to  its 
optimal  predecessor  (uplinks).  As  indicated  in  the  derivation  of  the  algorithm, 
each  node  (except  Start)  has  a unique  predecessor,  but  may  have  an  arbitrary 
number  of  successors;  i.e.,  nodes  for  which  it  is  the  optimal  predecessor. 

The  number  of  nodes  for  which  a given  node  is  the  optimal  predecessor  is 
called  the  S-count  (successor  count)  of  the  node. 

Nodes  are  considered  to  lie  in  one  of  three  groups.  Upon  receipt,  a 
node  is  made  a member  of  Group  III.  It  is  eventually  moved  into  Group  II 
and  later  either  is  deleted  or  moves  into  Group  I where  it  remains  until 
deleted.  The  oldest  node  still  remaining  is  denoted  Top.  Defining  character- 
istics of  the  three  groups  are: 

Group  I Nodes  whose  successors  are  known,  but  which  cannot  be  deleted 
because  the  real  successor  of  Top  is  not  yet  known. 

Group  II  Nodes  whose  associated  recognitions  have  all  been  identified  and 
for  which  the  q*  value  and  optimal  predecessor  have  been  cal- 
culated. All  potential  predecessors  of  the  oldest  node  in  Group 
III  are  in  this  group.  Successors  of  these  nodes  may  not  be  known. 

Group  III  Nodes  received  recently  enough  that  another  associated  potential 
recognition  may  yet  be  received,  hence  these  are  nodes  for  which 
q*  cannot  yet  be  calculated. 
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Initially  Groups  I and  III  are  empty,  and  the  Start  node,  with  q*  and 
S-count  equal  to  zero,  is  the  only  member  of  Group  II.  As  it  is  the  oldest 
node  remaining,  it  is  Top. 

Processing  is  facilitated  by  maintaining  a variable  called  the  Number  of 
Uplinks.  This  is  the  number  of  nodes  in  Group  II  for  which  some  node  in 
Group  I is  the  optimal  predecessor.  As  Group  I is  initially  empty,  the  Num- 
ber of  Uplinks  is  initially  zero,  but  it  need  not  be  initialized,  as  it  is  set 
during  processing. 

The  data  which  must  be  stored  for  each  node  (in  addition  to  bookkeeping) 
are  the  machine  and  vocabulary  item  (which  can  also  be  given  special  value 
for  identifying  the  Start  and  End  nodes),  a variable  q for  accumulating  q*, 
the  S-count,  and  an  uplink  to  its  optimal  predecessor.  Temporary  storage 
must  also  be  provided  for  accumulating  the  set  of  machine  types  with  which  a 
node  is  associated,  while  the  node  is  in  Group  III. 

Flow  Charts  — Figures  18  through  21  are  flow  charts  which  describe  the 
MINT  algorithm  at  a rather  high  level.  Processing  is  initiated  by  receipt  of 
notification  from  MEX  of  a potential  recognition.  Double-ended  boxes  on 
these  flowcharts  indicate  procedures  described  on  succeeding  pages. 

The  action  shown  on  Figure  19  is  taken  on  nodes  which  have  been  in 
Group  III  for  enough  time  to  assure  that  all  recognitions  with  which  it  may 
be  associated  have  been  received.  Therefore  AQ  , the  quality  contribution 
which  reflects  the  nodes  associations  can  be  computed,  completing  the  com- 
putation of  all  the  components  of  q which  depend  upon  the  node  alone.  As  all 
of  its  potentiail  predecessors  are  also  known,  its  optimal  predecessor  can  be 
found  and  the  computation  of  q*  completed. 

The  action  shown  on  Figure  20  is  taken  on  a node  which  has  been  in 
Group  n so  long  that  all  of  its  successors  are  known.  If  there  are  none,  it 
and  possibly  some  of  its  optimal  predecessors  can  be  discarded.  If  it  has 
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Figure  18.  Receive  a New  Node 
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Figure  19.  Move  This  Node  from  Group  III  into  Group  II 
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Figure  20.  Move  the  Oldest  Node  of  Group  II  Out  of  Group  II 
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one  or  more  successors  it  may  enable  output  of  a recognition,  or  it  may 
have  to  be  moved  into  Group  1,  awaiting  further  information. 


As  shown  in  Figure  21,  when  the  end  of  utterance  notification  is  received 
from  MEX,  there  are  usually  several  nodes  in  Groups  I,  II  and  III.  The 
processing  is  completed  by  using  procedures  already  descri’  jd  to  move  all 
nodes  from  Group  III  into  Group  II,  and  then  all  but  the  last  nor  )ut  of 
Group  n.  To  reinitialize  for  another  utterance,  it  is  only  necet  ary  to  re- 
identify the  one  remaining  node  (the  End  node)  as  the  Start  node. 


Computing  Cost  Contributions 

Each  of  the  cost  contributions  (AQ's)  is  the  logarithm  of  a likelihood  ra- 
tio, i.e.  , the  ratio  of  two  conditional  probabilities.  These  AQ  values  are 
computed  using  the  observed  values  supplied  by  MEX  and  statistical  models 
of  the  conditional  distributions  of  those  observations,  given  that  the  word  is 
real  and  given  that  the  word  is  an  artifact.  The  statistical  models  for  each 
observable,  and  the  method  used  to  estimate  the  AQ  values  and  the  statisti- 
cal parameters  are  discussed  below. 

AQ^^  — The  a priori  probability  of  a recognition  being  real  or  artifact  is 
assumed  to  depend  only  upon  the  type  of  machine  which  caused  the  potential 

3.  ID 

recognition.  For  potential  recognition  ir,  AQ  ^ is  therefore  a function  only 
of  m (ir). 


AQ^P(tt)  = 


- In 


Prob  (m  (tt)  is  real)  ] _ 

Prob  (m  (it)  is  artifact) J ~ 


The  a priori  probabilities  of  a recognition  being  real  or  artifact  were  esti- 
mated for  each  machine  type  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  real  and 
artifact  recognitions  produced  in  Interim  Test  Data,  which  has  an  approxi- 
mately uniform  distribution  of  vocabulary  items. 


i 
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AQ  —The  intrinsic  qualities  of  each  recognition  which  are  observed  by 
MEX  are  the  T and  L- Counter  quality  functions,  Q and  , and  the  quality 

1 J-i 

category.  (These  are  defined  and  described  in  connection  with  the  MEX 
algorithm,  Section  III.  ) These  three  observables  are  assumed  to  be  independ- 
ent, so  that 


where 


AQ^(tt)  = AQ^  (tt)  + AQ^(tt)  + Aq'^  (tt). 


Aq’^  (tt) 


- fn 


Prob  (Q^  (ti-)  = i A | u is  real) 


Prob  (Q^  (it)  = Q^±A  | tt  is  artifact) 


AQ^(tt) 


= - fn 


Prob  (Q  (ir)  = Q ±A  | tt  is  real) 


Prob  I ^ artifact) 


and 


AQ 


V 


= -f  n 


Prob  (quality  category  tt  is  real) 


Prob  (quality  category  tr  is  artifact) 


= h (quality  category). 

The  function  f,  used  to  estimate  the  log  likelihood  ratio  as  a function  of 
Q.J,,  was  first  determined  by  obtaining  graphs  of  the  cumulative  distribution 
of  Q.J,  for  real  and  for  artifact  recognitions,  measuring  slopes  of  these  dis- 
tributions at  corresponding  values  of  Q,^,,  and  plotting  the  negative  natural 

logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  slopes.  An  upper  bound  on  Q was  then  estab- 

T ^ 

lished,  beyond  which  the  AQ  is  set  to  a value  corresponding  to  a likelihood 
-4 

ratio  of  10  .A  parabola  was  then  fit  to  the  computed  log  likelihood  values, 

for  values  of  Q less  than  the  upper  bound.  Coefficients  a.  were  thus  ob- 
T .j,  1 

tained  for  estimating  AQ  as 
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(tt)  = f (Q^  (it))  = Oq  + (t:)  (or^  + (it)  a^) 

As  this  procedure  was  carried  out  for  each  machine  type,  the  coefficients  a- 
are  functions  of  the  machine  type,  m(-tT). 

The  function,  g,  used  to  estimate  the  log  likelihood  ratio  AQ  as  a func- 
tion of  Q , is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Q is  a mixed  distribution,  with 

Li 

finite  probability  of  being  zero  and  an  exponential  distribution  of  positive 
values,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  22. 

Under  this  assumption  (which  is  based  on  observation  of  the  distribution 
actually  exhibited  by  is  given  by 


where 


R A 

p , p are  the  probabilities  that  Q = 0 for  real  and  artifartual 

U U 

recognition,  respectively 

R A 

\ , \ are  the  parameters  of  the  exponential  distribution  of  posi- 


tive Q values  for  real  and  artifactual  recognitions. 
JU 
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The  parameters  p.  and  X were  estimated  from  distributions  of  Q for  each 
U 1-^ 

machine  type,  for  real  and  artifactual  recognitions  in  Interim  Test  data 
These  were  then  converted  using  the  above  equations  to  give  parameters  3, 
such  that 


gCQ^) 


Po  if  Ql  = ° 

Pi  + Pz  ° 


The  coefficients  are  functions  of  the  machine  type,  m(TT). 

The  quality  category  of  a potential  recognition  indicate  the  type  of  tran- 
sition and  loop  letter  set  violation  which  it  exhibited.  The  probability  of  oc- 
currence of  the  various  quality  categories,  and  the  number  of  their  occur- 
rences in  Interim  Test  data  was  estimated  without  regard  to  machine  type. 

V 

The  function  h,  used  to  estimate  AQ  , is  therefore  a function  of  quality  cat- 
egory only. 

A 

AQ  —As  described  in  the  discussion  of  the  concept  of  association,  A (tt) 
is  the  set  of  machine  types  with  which  the  potential  recognition  tt  is  observed 
to  be  associated.  The  probability  of  occurrence  of  that  set  of  associated 
machine  types  can  be  computed  from  a collection  of  individual  probabilities 
Prob  (A(m,  m')  j C,  C),  where 

A (m,  m')  signifies  that  a potential  recognition  by  machine  type  m is 
associated  with  a potential  recognition  by  machine  type  m' 

C is  the  condition  initial  or  non-initial 

C*  is  the  condition  real  or  artifact. 


These  probabilities  (for  every  m,  m',  C and  C)  were  estimated  from  the 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  associations  observed  in  Interim  Test  data. 
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Several  combinations  of  machine  types  under  some  conditions  were  observed 
to  have  probabilities  near  one  or  zero  of  being  associated.  As  the  sample 
size  was  small  in  several  cases,  protection  was  included  to  prevent  overem- 
phasis on  inference  from  insufficient  data.  This  protection  was  introduced 
by  using  the  upper  or  lower  symmetric  50  percent  confidence  limit,  rather 
I than  the  maximum  likelihood  estimator  for  the  conditional  probabilities.  If 
the  frequency  ratio  for  the  condition  'real'  was  greater  than  the  frequency 
ratio  for  the  condition  'artifact',  the  lower  confidence  limit  was  used  for  the 
former  and  the  upper  confidence  limit  was  used  for  latter;  that  is,  those 
confidence  limits  were  chosen  which  minimized  the  difference  between 
estimates  of  the  conditional  probabilities  for  the  real  and  artifactual  cases. 

If  the  50  percent  confidence  limits  overlapped,  the  likelihood  ratio  was 
estimated  as  one. 

Before  the  probabilities  of  association  could  be  estimated  as  described 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  the  criterion  by  which  it  would  be  deter- 
mined that  one  potential  recognition  is  associated  with  another;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  coincident  (overlap)  between  recognitions  by  machine  types  m and 
m'  in  order  to  assert  that  the  former  is  associated  with  the  latter.  (Recall 
that  association  is  not  a symmetric  relation.  ) To  establish  this  criterion, 
the  frequency  of  associations  were  observed  on  Interim  Test  data  for  a spec- 
trum of  overlap  criteria  varying  from  10  percent  to  90  percent  of  the  average 
duration  of  recognitions  by  each  machine  type.  For  each  overlap  criterion, 
the  probabilities  p(A(m,  m')  | C,  C)  were  computed  as  described  above,  and 
a Figure  of  Merit  was  also  computed  for  each  machine  type  m,  and  each  over- 
lap criterion.  The  Figure  of  Merit  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  value  of 
AQ  , in  the  right  direction  (negative  for  real  recognitions  and  positive  for 
artifactual  recognitions),  estimated  from  Interim  Test  data.  It  is  given  by 
the  following  expression. 
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FOM(m)  = 


(■^)  E 


(A  (m,  m')  I C,  artifact) 


Machine 

Types 


- Prob  (A  (m,  m')  | C,  real)]  AQ 


+ [N  (1  - Prob  (A  (m,  m')  | C,  artifact)) 


- (1  - Prob  (A(m,  m')  | C,  real))]  AQ  | 


where  N and  N are  the  number  of  real  and  artifactual  recognitions  of  ma- 
JK.  A 

chine  type  m,  and 


,+  . r Prob  (A(m,  m')  I C,  real) 


AQ  = -fn 


j^Prob  (A  (m,  m')  C,  artifact) 


AQ 


' [tt 


- Prob  {A(m,  m')  C,  real) 
Prob  (A  (m,  m')  C,  artifact) 


] 


The  sum  in  the  expression  for  FOM  includes  all  machine  types  (both  ini- 
tial and  non-initial)  if  m is  an  initial  type  of  machine,  and  just  non-initial 
machine  types  otherwise.  The  condition  C is  initial  if  m is  an  initial  ma- 
chine type,  and  non- initial  otherwise. 

The  overlap  criteria  for  deciding  association  were  then  set  for  each  ma- 
chine  type  to  that  value  (within  the  limits  observed)  which  gave  maximum 
FOM. 


AQ  (Start,  tt)  — The  distribution  of  delay  time  between  the  beginning  of 
the  utterance  and  the  start  of  the  first  recognition  was  observed  to  be  ade- 
quately represented  by  a finite  probability  of  being  zero,  and  an  exponential- 
ly decreasing  probability  of  being  two  counts  or  more.  (Delays  of  one  cannot 
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occur  as  letters  with  count  of  one  are  eliminated  by  the  preprocessor  device 

Q 

handler.  ) Then  AQ  for  initial  delays  is  computed  from 


AQ^  (Start,  ir) 


-f  n 


delay  = 0 
+ (delay  - 2)  (X^ 


X^)  if 
delay  > 0 


where 


are  the  probabilities  that  the  start  delay  will  be  zero  for 
real  and  artifactual  recognitions,  respectively, 

are  the  parameters  of  the  real  and  artifactual  exponential 
distributions  of  delays  greater  than  two. 


The  Pq  and  X values  were  estimated  from  start  delays  observed  in  Interim 
Test  data,  for  real  and  artifactual  recognitions.  The  X values  were  estimat- 
ed as  the  reciprocal  of  the  mean  of  non-zero  delays  minus  two.  These  pa- 
rameteis  were  computed  for  each  machine  type. 

Q 

AQ  (m,  m')  — Inter-word  gap  distributions,  between  contiguous  real 
recognitions  and  between  other  recognitions  and  their  potential  predecessors, 
are  assumed  to  be  distributed  uniformly  over  an  interval  and  exponentially 
outside  of  that  interval.  The  number  of  parameters  required  to  describe  a 
member  of  this  class  of  distributions  is  reduced  to  two  by  assuming  that  it 
is  symmetric  and  that  the  uniform  portion  of  the  distribution  contains  one  half 
of  its  mass.  The  distribution  is  then  uniquely  determined  by  its  mean  and  its 
standard  deviation.  The  uniform  portion  of  this  distribution  spans  ± . 6124 
standard  deviations  from  the  mean,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  23.  This  half- 
width of  the  uniform  portion  is  denoted  d. 
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exponential 

exponential 

25%  1 

50% 

^ 

0 6124<Tmean  +.61240- 

Figure  23.  The  Distribution  Assumed  for  Inter-Word  Gaps 

Q 

Assuming  this  distribution,  AQ  can  be  computed  as  follows. 


where 


AQ^  (m,  m')  = -In  (d'^/d^)  + AQ^^  + AQ^^ 


AQ 


GX 


0 if  |g  - 


g - ...  I X,  _X 

V ^ - 1 if  I g - p I > d 


(X  = R or  A) 


g is  the  observed  gap 
R A 

p , p are  the  means  of  the  contiguous  real  and  other  gaps,  re- 
spectively, for  machine  types  m and  m' 

R A 

d , d are  the  half-width  parameters  of  the  contiguous  real  and 
other  gap  distributions,  respectively. 


The  parameters  d and  pwere  computed  for  every  machine  type  pair,  for 
contiguous  real  recognitions  and  for  other  potential  neighbors  using  Interim 
Test  data.  The  parameter  d,  for  contiguous  real  recognitions  (proportional 
to  the  standard  deviation  of  the  distribution)  was  particularly  prone  to  small 
sample  size  effects,  as  the  Interim  Test  Data  contained  a maximum  of  six 
examples  of  each  pair  of  contiguous  real  recognitions.  To  avoid  excess  em- 
phasis on  these  limited  data,  the  d values  were  first  computed  for  all 
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machine  type  pairs,  and  a lower  bound  was  established  for  each  individual 
machine  pair  case,  lying  between  the  quartile  and  median  value  of  this  dis- 
tribution varying  linearly  with  the  number  of  cases  observed.  This  limit 
was  defined  so  that  the  lower  limit  was  the  quartile  value  if  six  cases  were 
observed,  and  was  equal  to  the  median  if  two  or  fewer  cases  were  observed. 
After  this  lower  limit  was  imposed  on  the  d value  for  each  machine  pair,  it 
was  increased  another  50  percent  to  further  deemphasize  this  information 
source . 

Q 

AQ  (m.  End)  — Real  end  delay  values  (the  time  between  recognizing  the 
real  last  word  and  the  end  of  the  utterance)  were  assumed  to  be  distributed 
according  to  the  same  symmetric,  truncated  bi-exponential  distribution  as- 
sumed for  interword  gaps,  but  limited  to  positive  values.  End  delays  for  po- 
tential last  words  other  than  the  last  real  recognition  were  assumed  to  be 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  range  of  interest.  Under  these  assumptions 
AQ  for  end  delays  can  be  computed  from  the  expression 


AQ*^  (m.  End)  = -in  (d^/u)  + 


0 if  I delay  - 5 d^ 


I delay  - p 


R 


1 if  I delay  - p^  | > d^ 


where 

d is  the  half-width  of  the  uniform  portion  of  the  real  last  recogni- 
tion distribution, 

u is  a factor  incorporating  the  uniform  density  of  potential  last 
words  other  than  the  real  one,  and  a normalizing  factor  reflecting 
the  truncation  of  the  real  end  delay  distribution, 

p IS  the  center  of  symmetry  of  the  real  end  delay  distribution. 
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SECTION  V 

ii 

I 

fi  RESULTS,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  this  Section  are  presented  the  results  obtained  in  exercising  the  con- 
tinuous speech  recognition  system,  LISTEN,  on  two  voices,  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  these  preliminary  tests  of  the  adopt- 
ed approach  to  LCSR,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  continued  inves- 
tigation of  this  approach. 

Results 

Real-Time  Operation  — LISTEN  was  programmed  in  Fortran  for  a Data 
General  Eclipse  minicomputer.  The  MEX  and  MINT  algorithms  were  imple- 
mented with  maximum  use  of  linked-list  data  structures,  which  are  the  most 
efficient  form  of  storage  organization  for  those  algorithms  in  a serial  com- 
puting environment.  Some  special  coding  conventions  were  used  to  obtain 
efficient  code  generation  which  efficiently  used  the  stack  processing  power  o 
the  Eclipse,  but  the  coding  is  primarily  conventional. 

LISTEN  operates  in  real  time,  in  the  sense  that  the  words  recognized 
are  emitted  by  LISTEN  within  a barely  perceptible  delay  after  the  speaker 
stops  speaking.  This  remains  true  for  input  utterances  of  one  to  fifteen 
words.  (Longer  input  utterances  were  not  tested.  ) When  long  utterances 
are  spoken  (over  five  words)  the  output  comes  in  staccato  bursts  during  the 
utterance,  usually  with  two  or  more  words  appearing  in  the  last  burst  at  the 
end  of  speaking. 

When  reprogrammed  for  the  slower  Data  General  Nova  800,  LISTEN  be- 
came noticeably  slower,  requiring  as  long  as  ten  seconds  to  recognize  a four 
word  utterance.  This  dramatic  reduction  in  speed  is  due  to  the  slower 
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machine  cycle,  the  fact  that  stack  processing  is  simulated  on  the  Nova  800 
but  done  in  hardware  in  the  Eclipse,  and  because  index  checking  (a  compile- 
time option)  was  incorporated  in  the  Nova  800  version,  to  aid  in  debugging. 

Recognition  Accuracy  — LISTEN  was  exercised  on  both  Interim  Test  data 
and  Test  data,  for  speakers  MWG  and  BRO.  Both  sets  of  data  contained  ap- 
proximately 1050  words  in  330  utterances  for  each  speaker.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  utterances  in  each  set  of  data  contained  four  words,  twenty  percent  three 
words  and  the  remainder  were  the  vocabulary  items  spoken  in  isolation. 

The  utterances  were  carefully  selected  so  that  all  contiguous  pairs  of  vocab- 
ulary items  occurred  an  equal  number  of  times.  The  recognition  accuracy 
obtained,  computed  on  an  utterance  basis,  (including  insertions,  substitu- 
tions and  deletions  as  errors)  is  given  below. 


Voice  Data  Used 

Speaker  Interim  Test  Test 

MWG  94%  86% 

BRO  71%  38% 

Recognition  Accuracy  Observed  — (Utterance  Basis) 

On  a word  basis,  the  recognition  accuracy  on  MWG's  Test  data  was  95.  3 per- 
cent correct.  The  confusion  matrix,  showing  the  vocabulary  item  dependence 
of  the  accuracy,  is  shown  in  Figure  24. 

Analysis  of  Errors  — A very  limited  amount  of  error  analysis  was  per- 
formed on  the  test  results,  due  to  the  limited  time  available.  A few  results 
of  that  analysis  are  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  49-word  recognition  errors  observed  on  MWG's  test  data  were  ana- 
lyzed to  determine  which  were  due  to  failure  of  the  word-spotting  algorithm, 
MEX,  to  provide  a potential  recognition  for  MINT  to  select,  and  which  were 
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WORD  ACCURACY 
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Figure  24.  Confusion  Matrix  — 1049  Words  (MWG  Test  Data) 

49  Word  Mistakes,  Including  Insertions,  Deletions,  and  Substitutions 

95,3%  Correct 


due  to  other  causes.  This  form  of  failure  can  only  arise  when  the  word 
spoken  fails  to  have  several  required  sounds,  or  exhibits  entirely  unexpected 
sounds  several  times;  i.e.  when  there  are  excessive  transition  or  loop  let- 
ter set  violations.  The  occurrence  of  structural  violations  of  this  kind  are 
not  apparent  from  the  confusion  matrix,  as  MINT  will  often  select  some  oth- 
er artifactual  potential  recognition  to  fill  the  time  gap  left  by  the  missing 
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word,  makirg  the  error  appear  to  be  a substitution.  The  result  of  this  anal- 
ysis is  shown  below. 


Structural 

Violation  10 

Substitution  33 

Insertion  4 

Deletion  2 

Total  49 


Observed  Frequency  of  Error  Types  (MWG  Test  Data) 

This  analysis  shows  that  approximately  1 percent  of  the  Test  sample  words 
exhibited  structural  peculiarities  that  were  strange  enough  to  prevent  potential 
recognition  by  MEX.  This  is  approximately  three  times  the  rate  observed  on 
Interim  Test  data. 

All  four  insertion  errors  in  MWG's  Test  data  were  due  to  multiple  rec- 
ognitions of  the  correct  word,  e.  g,  , ”1655"  was  misrecognized  as  ”11655". 
This  error  is  made  because  MINT  is  presented  with  two  (or  more)  recogni- 
tions which  individually  are  of  high  quality  in  terms  of  observed  violations 
and  T and  L Counter  histories.  Both  are  actually  real  recognitions,  but 
MINT  must  find  one  of  them  to  be  an  artifactual  recognition  to  avoid  inser- 
tion. The  algorithm  could  be  modified  to  prevent  these  double  responses 
quite  easily. 

Recognition  errors  are  concentrated  in  the  first  word  of  an  utterance, 
and  to  a lesser  degree  in  the  last  word.  Substitution  errors,  rates  in  multi- 
word utterances,  for  example,  were  6.  7 percent  in  the  first  word,  1.8  percent 
in  internal  words,  and  2.  3 percent  in  the  last  word.  This  concentration  of 
errors  in  the  first  and  last  words  of  an  utterance  causes  the  utterance  error 
rate  to  increase  more  slowly  than  might  be  expected  as  a function  of  the 
number  of  words  in  the  utterance.  When  one  uses  the  overall  word  recognition 
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rate  of  95.  3 percent,  together  with  the  assumption  that  errors  are  independent 
of  the  number  and  location  of  words  in  the  utterance,  the  observed  recognitir 
rate  for  isolated  words  appears  low,  and  for  four  word  utterances  appears 
high,  as  the  table  below  shows. 


Words  in  Utterance 


Observed  Recognition 
Accuracy 


Accuracy  Predicted 
by  Simple  Model 


1 93.9  95.3 

3 83.1  86. 1 

4 84.3  82.6 


Comparison  of  Observed  Recognition  Accuracy  with  that  Predicted  Assumirr 
Errors  are  Independent  of  the  Number  and  Position  of  Words 

in  the  Utterance 


Although  time  has  not  allowed  careful  live  testing  of  LISTEN,  it  is  subjec- 
tively apparent  that  long  utterances  can  be  recognized  quite  well  by  careful 
enunciation.  Credit  card  and  social  security  numbers  are  often  recognized 
without  error. 


The  low  accuracy  reported  for  BRO's  voice  is  not  well  understood  at 
this  time,  as  the  errors  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  analyzed.  However, 
one  source  of  errors  was  detected,  which  partially  explains  the  precipitous 
drop  in  recognition  accuracy  between  Interim  Test  data  and  Test  data  for 
BRO.  This  error  source  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  neither  the 
word  "point"  nor  the  word  "eight"  was  recognized  correctly  once  on  the  test 
data.  Upon  examining  the  "eight"  errors,  it  was  found  that  the  MEX  algo- 
rithm did  not  provide  a potential  recognition  for  consideration  by  MINT,  for 
any  of  the  96  voicings  of  "eight"  in  Test  data.  The  cause  of  this  anomaly 
was  traced  to  a peculiar  change  in  behavior  of  the  VIP- 100  features  20 
and  21  relative  to  features  29  and  30.  In  every  example  (192  cases)  of 
Training  and  Interim  Test  data,  features  29  and  30  ceased  to  occur  before  20 
or  21  ceased,  and  before  the  end  of  the  word.  In  Training  data  this  led  to 
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the  formation  of  two  transition  letter  sets  for  the  end  of  "eight"  which  re- 
quired the  presence  and  then  the  absence  of  features  29  or  30,  while  feature 
20  or  21  is  present.  In  Test  data,  and  in  all  voice  data  recorded  by  BRO 
since  Interim  Test  data,  these  structural  features  are  reversed.  In  every 
example  of  the  later  voicings  of  "eight",  feature  29  or  30  continues  uninter- 
rupted into  the  following  word,  leading  to  excessive  transition  set  violations. 
This  profound,  sudden  and  apparently  irreversible  change  in  the  character  of 
the  VIP- 100  output  for  BRO  suggests  that  a significant  change  has  occurred 
in  the  recording  environment  used  by  BRO,  in  BRO's  voice  or  in  the  VIP- 100 
used  by  BRO.  The  last  is  a possibility  because  all  of  BRO's  data  were  taken 
using  a VIP- 100  at  NAVTRAEQUIPCEN,  while  all  of  MWG's  data  were  taken 
from  a different  VIP- 100  in  San  Diego. 

Conclusions 

Unfortunately,  the  minimal  amount  of 'analysis  and  testing  of  the  LISTEN 
system  performed  to  date  prevent  an  unequivocal  assessment  of  the  potential 
of  the  underlying  approach  to  LCSR.  Some  firm  conclusions  can,  however, 
be  reached. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  VIP- 100  speech  preprocessor  output, 
for  several  individuals,  exhibits  a rich  sequential  information  structure  and 
that  this  structure  can  be  extracted  automatically.  It  has  also  been  demon- 
strated that  a recognition  algorithm  based  in  the  automatically  extracted  in- 
formation structure  can  be  implemented  to  perform  recognition  in  real  time. 
Further  conclusions  must  await  further  examinations  of  existing  data  and  ad- 
ditional tests . 


Recommendations 

The  ambiguity  of  the  preliminary  test  results  obtained  with  LISTEN 
leaves  no  alternative  but  to  recommend  completing  the  investigation  of  its 
performance.  The  large  discrepancy  in  performance  for  MWG  and  BRO 
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is  particularly  important  because  the  86  percent  recognition  accuracy  obtained 
on  MWG's  voice  is  adequate  for  some  training  applications,  whereas  the  38 
percent  accuracy  obtained  for  BRO's  voice  is  inadequate  for  anv  practical 
system.  Below  is  a list  of  questions  raised  by  these  prelim.inarv  result.s. 

a.  A limited  number  of  voice  characteristics  are  derived  from  the  in- 
terim Test  data,  and  these  characteristics,  such  as  inter-word 
durations,  were  expected  to  be  quite  stable  over  large  samples  of 
words.  Why,  then,  are  there  about  two-and-one-half  times  as  many 
errors  over  Official  Test  data  as  opposed  to  Interim  Test  data  for 
MWG? 

b.  Recognition  errors  due  to  structural  violations,  i.  e.  , due  to  v erd? 
which  do  not  have  expected  sound  classes  in  expected  order,  and  whie’ 
deviate  from  these  expectations  in  extreme  ways,  comprised  0.  3 ri 
cent  of  cases  (word  basis)  in  MWG's  Interim  Test  data,  but  1 percer' 
in  his  Official  Test  data.  Does  this  indicate  that  failure  of  worut.  to 
exhibit  the  needed  structure  is  highly  variable  and  unpredictable? 

c.  The  word  spotting  portion  of  the  LISTEN  algorithm  incorporates 
measures  designed  to  accommodate  expected  structural  violations, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  those  violations  as  they  occur  in  MWG's  voiiv 
A preliminary  analysis  indicated  a remarkable  similarity  to  MWG 
voice  in  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  each  type  of  violation,  suggesting 
that  the  method  used  to  accommodate  structural  violations  should  be 
applicable  to  speakers  other  than  MWG.  Was  this  preliminary  anal- 
ysis accurate,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  source  of  the  large  number  of 
failures  in  BRO's  Interim  Test  Data? 

d.  All  voice  data  taken  from  BRO  after  the  Training  and  Interim  Test 
data  show  changes  in  behavior  of  certain  VIP- 100  features  which  cau 
fatal  structural  violations  in  every  example  of  "eight"  and  "point"  in 
BRO's  Official  Test  and  later  data.  Are  these  changes  due  to  typical 
changes  in  a person's  voice  over  time  or  are  they  due  to  some  atypical 
or  even  extraneous  cause,  such  as  a permanent  change  in  BRO's 
articulatory  apparatus  or  accidental  changes  in  recording  conditions 
or  equipment? 

e.  Studying  the  performance  of  LISTEN  on  speakers  other  than  MWG  in 
San  Diego  can  help  to  determine  if  the  large  difference  in  perform- 
ance for  the  two  speakers  indicate  that  large  variability  is  to  be  ex- 
pected across  speakers,  or  that  some  disrupting  influence  is 
affecting  the  BRO  experiments  at  NAVTRAEQUIPCEN.  It  is  there- 
fore pertinent  to  determine;  how  does  LISTEN  perform  for  additional 
speakers  in  San  Diego? 
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f.  A taxonomy  of  recognition  errors  has  been  developed  for  describing 
observed  errors,  and  a procedure  has  been  developed  for  perform- 
ing the  classification.  This  taxonomy  relates  errors  to  the  most 
suspicious  information  source  used  in  arriving  at  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion. Across  several  speakers,  how  similar  is  the  rate  of  occur- 
rence of  each  type  of  recognition  error? 

These  questions  indicate  the  importance  of  a detailed  anailysis  of  observed 
recognition  errors.  Errors  due  to  structural  violations  are  particularly  im- 
portant, because  they  can  only  be  reduced,  if  at  all,  by  changing  the  word- 
spotting  portion  of  the  algorithm,  which  requires  extensive  retesting  and  may 
impact  the  real-time  performance  of  the  algorithm.  Other  sources  of  error 
impact  primarily  the  machine  interaction  portion  of  the  algorithm  (which  is 
easier  to  modify  and  test,  as  it  is  simpler  than  the  word-spotting  portion), 
and  the  voice  data  requirements  of  the  algorithm. 

The  natural  course  of  continuing  investigation  leading  to  evaluation  and, 
if  possible,  improvement  of  LISTEN  is  to  analyze  the  observed  recognition 
errors,  and  relate  them  to  specific  aspects  of  the  algorithm.  Each  such  er- 
ror ancilysis  implicates  one  or  more  of  the  information  sources  extracted  by 
the  algorithm  from  the  preprocessor  input  stream.  Once  identified,  the  in- 
formation source,  and  that  portion  of  the  algorithm  which  uses  it,  must  be 
evaluated  to  determine  how  reliable  the  information  source  is  and  how  the 
information  it  contains  can  be  used  more  effectively.  We  therefore  add; 

g.  For  each  information  source  used  in  LISTEN,  has  that  source  been 
adequately  modeled  and  does  LISTEN  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  information  it  carries,  consistent  with  real-time  operation? 

Finally,  the  possible  existence  of  information  sources  in  the  preproces- 
sor output  stream  which  have  been  overlooked,  and  which  may  contribute 
significantly  to  disambiguation,  must  be  recognized.  Therefore  we  also  add: 

h.  Are  there  sources  of  information  in  the  preprocessor  output  stream 
currently  unused  by  LISTEN,  and  which  shovild  be  incorporated  into 
the  recognition  algorithm? 
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